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PREFACl TO FIHALIZED EDITION 



Every woman right-'-f-he right to education and edonomic 
indap#ndanoo« For the fainaie head of household who is low 
inooffit thii means being able to support heraelf and her faimily 
adequately without beinij dependent on anyone* Is this too great 
an expectation? It ahould not be. Society should allow every 
person to reach her/his fullest potential* Because of the racism 
and'iexism in wnerioan* society r the distribution of educational 
benefits has discriminated against the woman # 'and even more so 
the low income woman. The low income woman has been maintained 
at the lowest levels of a societal caste systemt^ Ih order foe 
her to gain thft conatitutionally mandated rightji in all spheres 
of society f aba must be given a chance to succeed in the educa'* 
tional process. If she is given the opportunity to obtain ne-* 
cessary training or a degree, she will succeed* This will allow 
her to develop a full and creative role in society which will 
benefit the woman f her family, and the community as ^ whole. 

This book will present the existing situation of the female 
low income head of household. The emphasis ir on^ the minority 
woman ^ specifically the Chicana,^ Solutions and recommendations 
regarding the education and training of the low income woman 
head of household will be offered* 

The first section Part One^ consists of three chapters. 
The flrstf chaptar, by Cecilia Cotia-Robles Suarsz,^ presents an 
jextensive review of racism and seKism and its effects oh the woman. 
In Chapter Two# Dr. Cota-Roblas Suarei * focuses on college and 
university programs (mostly in California) which serve the low 
income woman. Chapter Three by Daniel Me^a designates the cri- 
tical areas of a successful junior college -program fnr ,the woman 
on welfare. The two chapters in Section Two presents the research 
implemented by the National Chicana Foundation. Chapter Poar by 
Deluvina Hernandez presents an analysis of a questionaire dealing 
with the problems facing the low-income female head of household 
attempting to become economically self-*suf f icient. In Chapter 
Five, Dr. Cota-Robles Suarez discuSses a national questionaire 
which surveyed personel from educational and training agencies 
regarding their attitudes, opinions, and recormnendations regarding 
educational and training programs for the low income female head 
of household. The last section, Part Three by Lupe Anguiano pre* 
sents a depiction of preparation of the 4ow* income female head 
of household* In Chapter Six, Ms* Anguiano offers her solution to 
the poverty problems of the low- income woman. Chapter Seven, 
delineates the incrediblf waste of money in current programs for 
the low income woman and the resulting low level ^f benefits to 
the^ program recipient. 



This book and the aCQompanylng set of video-tapes is an 
effort to provide personel working in educational and training * 
programs serving the low income woman positive alternatives to 
existing programs and proqedureSi It la our -hope that these 
offerings will asglst educational and training programs pro- 
vide the female low income head of household EQUITY IN EDUCATION 
AND EMPLOyMENT PROGRAMe. 



deellia CQta-Roblea SuareE, Ed*D. 
California State Polytechnic 
Uni vers i ty f Pornona 
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PART ONE 



SOCIALIZATION AND EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

The first ahapttr ia this part focuses on racism and AQKimm 
and i^an extensive review of the literatiire by Cecilia 'Cota- 
Hobles ffuare^. It Intends to provide a sensitivity to^tHa eubtle 
and not mo subtle ways in which sociaty has inatitutedVpractioas 
and traditions that hava conditionad certain nonwhite rffinority 
groups^ and women (pM'ticularly minority c/roup women) purposely 
to fit into the lower strata of our social order. 

Tn tha second chapter of this section, Qota-RoblJs Suara^ 
di.^eusses California college and unlverBiUy prograttis anrf\,the 
services they^ of.f er tJD low*income womon. She notes practices 
that haVa either ancouragad or dirinnui aycjcl the entry and com- 
plation of ^joll^ga courses by lpW"incoine female household ^ads. 

^hm third chapter in this saction^ by Daniel Meza^r identifies 
and describes components of a potentially successful college ra- 
cruitment, counseling # and retention program for. women on welfare 
.who head familias based on tha eKparience of a .two-year Gommunity 
'college* * ' 

• **» 

^ ^ The Minority Wommns Racial/Sexual Overview '^^^ 

I CHAPTER ONE ^ , . 

by 

CECILIA COTA-ROBLES SUAHEE 



The minority woman # and spaeifically the Chicana^ has 
been maintained at the lowest levals of a sccietal 
caste system which discriminates against persons who 
are not native English-^^aaking or white European fe- 
male middle class mambers. Therefore # In describing 
^ tihe minority woman, both racism and seKiarn must be 
taken into account* 



Racial Prajudice^ ' 

Artar (1959) dascribas prajudice aa a set of attitudes' that 
supports causa^ or justify discrimination. The origin of prejudica 



is goalal and culturai In nature* prejudice based on donformity 
to social norms has bgen the most Gonvnon type of prejudice in 
Amariaan society (Schuniani Dean, and williami, 1958) • Racial or 
athniq prejudice is an avers ion to a group based upon faulty or 
infleMlbla ganeralizatiori(AllpQrt, 19S8), Discrimination, accor^ 
ding to Allport, ia the cv^rt eKpression of prejudice. 

At a very early agQ-"even at two and a hal£--childrGn beooma 
aware of their social characteriatica and the values aaoepted 
with raoe and skin ooior by the dominant society' {Cl|rk and Clark, 
19491 Landreth and Johnson, 1953| Goodman, 1966| Cota-Roblea de 
Suarez^ 1971). The developwent of racial prejudice is a reflac- 
tion of the child*e relationships^ the kind of community in which 
the child lives, and the sahool or church attended (Clark, 1969), , 
These forces, according to Clark, are interrelated. "The child*,, 
cannot learn what racial group he bolongs to without being involved 
in a larger pattern of oTOtions, conflicts^, desires,* which are a 
growing knowledge of what society thinks about his race" (Clark, 
p,23). Children laarn Very early in life that white is to be 
desired and dark is to be regretted (Landreth and Johnson) . 

Various studies on Black children have found that they prefer 
white skin coJor and reject the black skin color (Clark and Clark, 
1939; Clark and Clark, 1950| Stivenaon and Stewart, 1958 i Goodman, 
1966), For instance/ Clatk and Clark (1939) in their classic 
study of race awareness and skin color preference utilized a 4oll 
choice test. The subjects r Black nursery school children were 
asked to choose the doll they preferred (black or white) z^nd to 
color a picutrp of a boy or girl with. his/her preferrad skin cglor. 
The study found that 60 peraent of the children preferrad the 
white doll and rejected the black doll. In the coloring test, 
the light skinned Black childr^rt colored their skin accurately, 
but 15 percent off the children with madimn brown skin and 14 percent 
of the children with dark brown skin colored their own figure 
either white, yellow, red or greeq. According to Clark (1969), 
the choice of bizarre colots indicates how deeply the conflict of 
color was imbedded in the children '^s personality, Goodman (1966) 
tested 103 children^ four ysars of. age in a northeastern city. 
She utilized four types of instrumehtsi 1) an* obsf rvation form, 
2) a doll house with furnishings and doll families, 3) a collection 
of dolls of several types i and 4) a sat of jigsaw puzzles, Goodman 
found that three- fourths ^of the Black children and nearly all of 
the white children indiaated a prfferenca for the whites. The 
Black children shared an orientation away from the Black and toward 
the white. The white children were in-group oriented toward their 
own group. . 

Very few studies on race awarenjss have included t.ia Chicane, 
Cota-Roblei da Suarez (1971) tested ^ow- income Chicano children in 
two Head Start classes in East Los Angeles^ The children were 
individually tested with iimple line drawings of a boy and a girl. 
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having minimal facial character is tics. Testing included i 1) , 
Qhoofllng from two picturya an AnglQ child ar Chicaria(O) child 
they would prefer a piayTtiate and 2) coloring a lined drawing 
of th#lr skin dolor and 3) coloring a lined drawing of the skin 
colofc tH@y preferred. The iitudy fnnnrl that 75 percent of the 
ehildran in both claflses did not ahow a preferen<de for a brown 
or Chleano child for a playmate, SQvanty-five percent of the 
qhildren in Class A and 50 perCGnt of Class B Id^ntifisd their 
own skin dolotr y^t 50 percent of Class A and thre^- fourths of 
Class B ohose bizarre jdlors* The refusal to ohoOQa an appro*^ 
priate skin color preference can be intQrpreted as iii indication 
of emotional anxiety and conflict. It can also be eonclucled 
that children^ at such an early age posaes awarefieQs and accep-* . 
^ance of the dominant society's exiatinq cviltural attitudes and 
values toward race* Therefore, the preschool chll^ is cognisant 
that to be dark-skinned or nhlcnn-i(o) tn >fln^rlean ^o^lety la to 
be inferior. If a child does reject her/his skl^ Qolor or her/ 
his ethnicity, tha child may in ©motional confUct* This 
could result in various types of personality manifestations 
associated with eniotional problems* ^ 

Racial prejudice has been utilized by ont segnient of sociatyi 
the economically and politically powerful^ to maintain its power 
over another segment of socle ty# the ecQnomlcally poor and poli- 
tically weak. The effects of prejudicial fereatment by the doinin- 
ant sooiety toward the chicano population have beeri diaadvantages 
and eKclusion of the ChicanaCo) ini 1) edlucafeion, 2) economics, 
3) housing, and 4) politics (Cota^Robles da Suar^Zf 1971). Economic 
oppresiicn has been stressed as one of. the most significant causes 
for racial diacriminatlon (McWllllafns # 19H] Momnii# ItfiSi Blauner, 
1972| Almaguer, 1974? Barrerai Munoa and Ornelai^ 1974) . HeWilliams 
(p. 339) eKplainadi **Thu Jf^arlcan race problam is simply a special 
version of the world colonial problem whidh in the last analysis 
is a problem involving exploitation of labor ^" 



Se^iam 

All societies define roles in terms of thair determination 
of their ideals* People are affectad by these definitions because 
th©y are measured against those images, Th« rola'af the female 
can be described as being in a hierarchal arrangemant in which 
she is ranked as being inferior to the wale. Historically # the 
role of the woman has been shaped by the e^cpactations and demands 

a seKist society* The differential treatmirtt of males and 
females has as one of its major assumptions that the woman and 
her contributions to society ^re less signifieant than that of the 
man* Variations of this belief and Its maniff estations are termed 
sexism. 
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Expldnatioria of dGtermln€?ri ^ex behavlur models Vrtry^ bui: 
thoy arn usually attributed to ono of the followingi 1) psy- 
chological dif ferF3ndes| 2) physiolagidnl cliff ©renews i and 3) 
sociali^atiun. However^ aome evitJence has guggestud that hor- 
fnoiiea may cauoo behn'^ioral dlfforQnco^ yet not affect the ty^o 
of social and vocat ml tolau muh and women assumu in aoaiety 
(Oough, 1976) # Moat of the roBearch ©KplaiJiing tlm diffefencoB 
in SBKea bas^d on the pyBChological differGnces han stroaBed the 
supposed feminine naturQ and function. Thq^ general findings in 
these studies Indicate thati 1) individual differences were 
greaiter tli^n aek differenced ^nnd 2) nioat diCf^rena^a did not 
appear i-itil glementary sehonl ujg or later^ (tylerf 196B) , 

Yet, gocii^ization into dPUignated aex rolt!B begins" very 
raarly life— with the newborn baby's pink or blue blankot. In 
qrowiiiLi up^ the child *d treatment by parent:^ and uuciGty ha:j L:-N:n 
highly dependent on the child'B aoK, The nianner In which prTrf^ntfa 
;handi?? intanta may be different* According to JaffQ (i974 )^^the 
girl babi^a are cuddled and treated with care, while the boy babieB 
are handled roughly. Toys which children use can prescribe cer- 
tain rolea for boya and others Ear girl^. Up to about two and 
ono^half years of aqei the same type of toy has been given to 
both sexea* (Ms* Magazine^ 1374)* As the children grow older, a 
greater distinction is made as to which toy is^for girlB and which 
is for boys. For instancei girls may be eKpocoed to play with 
dollSi while boys should play with trains, Chemiotry sets are 
for boys, and sewing kits for girlsi ■ 

Women have been raig^d tu fill social, rolyf that soeiety has 
demandad of tham (Freeman, 1970), They have been trained, acodi* 
ding to Freemani to model themeelveg after the accepted image and 
to meet the expectationB that are held for them by aociety* In 
studying the attitudes of 79 psychO'therapista (46 tnal^a and 33 
females) found the following description of the mentally healthy 
feiiiale adults submissive, efnoiQional^ easily influenced, coneeitad 
about appearanca^ dependent, not vary adventurous, leas competitive 
than the niale, un«ggre^aive , and unobjective, Chesler found that 
the clinicians had differing standards of mental health for men 
and woman* Their conceptualization of a healthy adult male was 
very much like that of a healthy adult, yet that of a healthy 
woman differed from both» A study by Benneth and Coh#n (1959) 
askad man and women to choose from a long list of adjectives those 
which most applied to them* Thm study found that women strongly 
felt themselves to bei uncertain, anxious, nervous, hasty, caroloas^ 
sorry, fearful, dull, childish, timid, clunisy, stupid, silly^ and 
domestic* The preception df girls haa been a distorted one also- 
According to Smiith (19 39), girls had consistently better grades 
than boyi until late high achooli their opinion of themseives grew 
more negutive with age and thia was reflected in a drop in their 
grades. iPha girls' opinion of boys, at the same time, grew pro- 
grassively better, as the giris grew older* Boys, however, held 
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an indreaBlngly better opinion of themseilves and a poorer one 
o£ th© girls as they beGame older. 



The Chlcana 

All women cannot be described as being alike* The Chidana 
hae aarried a dnuble burden. She has been disoriminated againsti 
not only as a woman, but also as a member of an ethnic group 
Which has had a long history of prejudicial treatment by the 
dominant aociety# ' Anguiano {1972) Glaims that baoauie of hear 
minority and low soeio^economie status, aeHism against the Chicana 
has been haroher than towards the vroman of the dominant oulture. 
Further I her Spanish language has not been laoepted. The Chicana 
* Oultural valuas have bedn misanderstQOd by uhe dominant society 
(Anguiano). Yot, not only have tho cultural valuea of thi com-^ 
munity been misunderstood by tha dominant society, historidally , 
but tha dominant ooci^ty prooently is not attempting to gain a 
baslo eonceptualization of the ChioaaaCo) values and culture, 

A review of the existing scholarly ^literature on the Chicana 
has revealed the almost total lack of aacurate and true depiotion 
of her. The small body of social science research has been im- 
plemented by persona who are lacking in understanding and sen-^ 
sitivity to thi Chiqano culture and the Chicana. For the most 
part, the depiation pf the Chicana has been negative. The role 
of the Chicana has been described as submissive to the male, the 
mother siibservient to the father (Heller, i966i Rubel# 1966)* 
The iathar is above criticism^ with the weman acknowledging the 
supposed superiority of the male (Rubeli Madaen) . The daughters 
are protected, staying at home in order to learn to be wives, and 
mothers (Clark, 1970).** Other roleg designated to the Chicana by 
the Social sciences are the long^^suff ering mother, the sex symbol # 
and the passive girl friend. For instance, Murlllo (1970) por- 
trayed the Chicana mother as# "She represents the nurturant aspects 
of the family's life. Although she Is highly respected and revered, 
htr personal needs are considered secondary/to those of the other 
family members" (p. 21) . 

The literature and the research on the Chicana has had direct 
dysfunctionai consequences for the Chicana due to the perpetuation 
of false and stereotypic images of her role and function within her 
conmiunitj? and society as a whole* In a large measure ^ these un- 
fortunate consequances flow from the activities of institutions, 
which, lacking counter-images of the Chicana, tend toward unques- 
tioning acceptance of prevailing myths as the ones described. 

\ 

\ Racist/Saxist Practices 

Both cultural and sexual caste systems have existed in the 

%^ 
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A merica s and: I rt the Unitsd^ S gpaai ficallgy fo r a. long time, 

Tho^axln high casta ays tama have a vaated j^ntMei^ in tna main- 
tinanca ©f t^^ Blauriar ^ (1972/ assaEtad that privl-. 

■ lisg^s wars tha main causa^ of . oppression* "It is thrf oraation and 
; da f ansa of grtup p1W.vilagas * that undarlia tha domination ^of ona 
sax o^ar anothar^ ,as w®ll as tha amargenoa of alavary^ oasta^ and 
aoonomic clasias'V (Blaunarf p. 21). " ' ^ ^ 

> • Institutiohi (such as aconomic', lagali politioalV apd tduea-^ 
tional) support aaxual and racial ciata systartSp Thia dehiimanizing 
• struotura stiginatiiaa tha minority woman into* tha Ipwait lavals of 
sociftal atrangaments , ^ / ^ 

Economics * ^ ' 

' . \ ' ■ * ' ■- ' - 

' * In aconomic distribution,,' tha woman in this ioaiaty is at the - 
lowast lavais. Of women tha work forca, 54 paroant wara haad 
of f amiliaa ;in 1974 CAnguiano, 1977) , Anguiano found that of thasa^ 
womanV 49 parcant wara^ aarning at or hear povarty laval. Woman , ' 
wttYa found to earn $3,00 for ©vary $5,00 earned fay men in tha 
sagia position, tfhe women earned 'even laia if tliay war^ of the 
sama age and aimilar training as man (AnguianQ) . One of avary 
eight familias is haadad by womenr yat 33 peccant of minority 
families have woman as, heads of householda. According to Ariguiano, 
two^out^of fiva familiaa under the poverty level ware headed by 
woman/ ^ ^ ' . 

The Chioaha hai been a chealp 4nd axgloi table labor f orca \ 
at the lowaat lava is of em ployme nt. A crerding to Arroyo (1973) # 
9 prfroent of Chioanaa over 1 of age WMe in '^tha labor force, 

^Of thaae Chicaaw^ 56 parcant ware emplbyad in low^statua and , j 
low-paying joba^ such ak domestic workers, cleaning, laundry, 
food service, and factory work. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



/ Instltutiona (economic,' political, Ifgal and^aducational) 
support a aakual and racial casta system, which sti^natizes the 



Naya (1^73) claimed^ that Chicanas earned salaries different - 
from Anglos for the same position*,^ For instance, tha median indoma 
'of the Chicana factory worker was found to be 13^590 annually, 
while the Anglo earned $3,923 annually. ^If the clerical worker 
was Chicana, she, earnac^ H the Anglo worker , *:| 

darned $606 a year more. Mava indicatad, that the causea.for^ the . ;| 

differanca'S in salaries ware, due tor 1) stereotyping of Chicanas 
as homemfikars; 2) discrimination by tha dominant soctaty of cultura, 3 
lariguaga , race and agei 3) lack of training of Chictnas due to . " ^| 
hrfgatlve stereotypes hi Id by the dominant society rtgarding the , 71 

Chicana I 4) low academic attainmfnt o£ tha Chicanai and S)^ the 
uae of culturally casta poaitions due to thm vested intartst of the 
dominant ioci'aty in maintaining these structuraa. , 



ft 



' minority woman into the lowest levels of, societal arrangements. 
' In tha ^erican'aeonomy , the Hiriority woman has teffeii designatad^ 
to the lowest paying jobs." The median income for Chicanas is ^ 
' $a,270 aAmlally (U.S. Bureau of' Census, 1975). One out of .every 
five Chicano families is below poverty level. Only 1.1 pareant 
received $10,000 or more annual salary (U.S. Bureau of Cansus, 
# '* 19.73) . ' • , * 

» ' _ - ^ , 

Almagyer .(1974) claimad that because of racial diacrlmin- 
ation the. Chiearfk (o) has been a victim ofi 1) pcQnomib axploi- 
tation anfl cdntrolr 2.) political .dependency and subjugation* 
The condition of the Ghicana(o) after- the American, conqu^ast of 
the Southwest w^s characterizad by mlmaguer as being oppressed 
in a colfanial system within her/his own lands. Thi^ concept has 
designated the barrio'^s an internal colony. An Internal colony 
was descifib^d by Barrerar Munop,^^knd O^nelas as ^Kistirig th a 
state of ^owerlessnessi ^ ' 

' / . ^ - ^ ■ ^ - - 

\ V. .inCerryal colonization means that thicapos as a oul- 

tural/raaial group exist in an eKploitad condition.... 

This relationship is most clearly experienaed as a 
' lack' of control over the^se institutions which affec't 

trieir lives. Cp- 289) . ^ • ^ ^ 

Internal colonization has subjugated the Chicana(o) to live under 
exploiting conditions in which institutions affecting one's life 
are controlled* by outsiders r serving' the interests of outsiders^. 
. According to tarrera, Munoz^ and Ornelas^ this" hks resulted .in 
the following conditions in the^ barrio r I) low. iwicome status i 
0) p rinr hau^^lng Gondttlons I 3 ) inadequate health carei and 4) 



low academic, achievement' in ^ha public sahobls. 



^a^^mlc, 



Education 



institutions have played a major rolertir tha maintenance of 
the domination by fho dominant so'oiaty. Today's institutions are 
products of hisotry, representing deeply rooted attitudes, in 
AmericaA society, and .are highly resistant to any type of change. 
hn institution, such as education, reflects the economic, social, 
and political aspecta and' attitudes of American society. For the 
last ISO ye'ars, American educa^on has reflected the social re- 
lations of the economic systetn ^Bowles, 1972) . Levine (1976) 
contended thatr • _ ' , 

...the large inequalities of th*fe society will be visited 
* upon the schools in 'terms of very unequal educational 
outcomes among the population in terms 'of- schooling 
attainments and qualitative differences in education. 
Morever^ we expect that the financing r the governance, 
and the operations of the schools will serve to rein- 
force these inequalities. p , (p. 28). 

ERIC j.j . ' . ' 



In a historiaai aa,aeunt of Amarican education, Kat^ con- 
cluded that racial prejudice wag part of the origins of American- 
aducation. Racism, according to Kat2# became functional as the 
defenaa for the failure of. children who^ did not fit the^whitei. 
middla clasSr English-speaking mold* As in*reform schools/' 
prisons r^^and mental hospitals, public education determined that 
its racipiants *?ara inferior. "This inf erioi:ity , , it was argued , 
was hareditary? thus given the infarior itdck with which they 
had to contend, what could one expect?" {Kat2, p, 110).^ So, 
despite arguments to the dontrary, schools have not reforrtied^ 
society • RATHIR, SCHOOLS HAVE MOVED ORGANIZATIONALLY AWAY PSOM 
THE COMMUNITY AND HAVE REFUSED TO ACCEPT THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SUCCESSFULLY EDUCATING ANYONE, WHILE INSISTING THAT ALL CHILDREN 
TIT A CERTAIN MOLD^ This concept is inherent, in- the daprivad 
modal ^theory p The deprived model designates that the low-income 
or minority child has deficient home experiehces, in contrast to 
the middle-income, English speaking Anglo child* Proponents of 
the deprived model contend that qualitative and quantitative -sub- 
standard experiences contribute to the child's developmental 
deSiciencies, /which they propose hinder cognitive,* linguistic, 
and motivational growth (Beraiter and Ehgleman, 1966| DeutsGh, 
1964r Hess 'and Shipman, 1968| Hunt, 1966-) * The' deprived model . 
has bean the predominant theory^ used in the^education of the low- 
income and minority children (Ev^ns, 1975)/ In this type of ^ 
program, the lan<guage and qulture of this low-income or minority 
child is determined as def icientT^thus supporting the notion that 
this child Is incapable of functioning adaguately in the public 
schools. The implementation of programs utilizing the deprived 
model has resulted, in* rejection,, gather than acceptance of the 
minority or low-income student by the^ public school system. ^ 

The public, school system can be described .as, preparing females 
and males for traditional roles. The schools have enforced eKis- 
ting attitudes of a sexist society through their curriculum, social 
interaction, and initructiortal , materials (Levy ,^ 1974; Ha^une, 
1973). According to Levy, schdols Have played a major role in^ 
the perpetuation oE sexism by forcing children into rigidly- defined 
rolds. Levy found that schools segregated girls arid boys into 
different lines, seating arrangamerits , and curricula, ^ The authority 
structure of ^the schools can be described as reinforcing' the tra- 
ditional sfe^ roles by havin^g a> mala principal as the authority, 
with woitien teachers under him. Thus, just by going to school, the 
children are being taught the supposed inferior status of women. 

Very; little literature is available regarding the educational 
aspirations ,of the Chicada student, Vasquei (1978) studied the. 
factors which -influenced the education go^ls of Chicana students 
(n^lOO) in three high schools in Los Angeles County, She found 
that the Chicana' ssparents were the most supportive to the student , 

\going to college, M<^student's teachers offered little encourage- 
ment, while the .high sohool counselor gave the ^ least. For instancy, 

.if college racruitfers were on the high school campus, th# couris^ttlor. 



usually did not inform the Chieana studahts. In addition, iohool 
staff ^did Ryo t ancourage th s^-Chi^ana^tudant to attend oar#a^= — ^^^.^^ 
. plaeamant eantars* AcGording to Vasquaz, the Chieana studant did 
hav# high aspirations ragarding attending eollaga, but had dif- 
f iaulty finanaing' a collage aduoation. This was due to tha low 
tndoma status of the parants and tha large Chicano famtlias. 
■• ' \ '-" . " •• ■ - ' ' _ ' ' ' 

Instruotional matarials have baan dgminatad by the dapiation 
of ittaXas and the lack of pbsitive female depiotlons« Studies 
indicate that books -^whathar textbooks: or lupplemantal - are 
radlst and sexist in nrftura CCbunoil on Interraaial Books for 
Childran, 1975| Women on Words and Imagas, 1974) * Aaoording ;to ^ 
these studies r ohiidran's books Cpresohool through high sohool 
lavel) tend t© reinforoe the^raoism and sexism of sooiaty, Another 
study found thVb taxtbooks did not adequately reprasant tha large 
n\3mbar :o£ women ourrently employed^ nor did thay depict .the wide ' 
range of occupaitions that wOTen 'workad in (Euarscheri 1974) » 
Zuarsehar found that. the female parsonallty depicted in textbooks 
was usually s Vdspendant, submissive # emotional; unagressiva, ^ 
illogical^ easily influancad by otHars, and overly sensitive. 

' As products of a sexist society, teachars have carried with 
tham biases about what females and males should^ be and should do» ^ 
Spaulding studied teacriar-^pupll intaraction CNickerson, born^ Gun, 
Speizar and Wassermanr 1971), She found that teachers wera mora 
interfstad ^n' boys than in girls in four oatagorias of taac^hing. 
These categories wares 1) behaviqr approval! 2) Instructionr 
3) listening ?V and 4) disapproval. Another atudy found that teachers 
tai^d^ to reinforce problam-polvlng^ skills in boys and dependah^y 
in girls (Sarbin^ O'Laary^ KenLt ^d Tonick, 1973) , This study 
found that teachars -s^es; sf d Ind ependence- and problem ^sblyingr^— 
more than alght times more in boys as compared to girls. \ ^ 

For over thirty years social sciantists' have portrayad the 
language ^ and culture of tha Chicano as the cause of the low 
scholastic achiavamant of the Chieana (o)'- Student* Thi^^Chicario 
family has been depicted as the' source of the acadamic profalams 
of the Chieana (o). Vaca (1970) found tHat in reviewing social 
sqiance literature on the Chiq^na(o) negative attributes were ' 
given to the Chicina (o) and positi^va ones to the Anglo. Tha lan- 
guage and dultura of the Chieana (o) were Indicitted as tha\causa 
of ^ their failure, in the^erican school system. Hernandez.' (1970) 
in har analysis of tha soqlal scienca literature on the Chicano 
found two models. Tha;Mexican American Modal In which the Chicana(o) 
was depicted as undisciplinad, content with low status, amot-ioniil. 
illpgical, fatalistici with a passive and static, his tctry. On the 
other hand, the social^ scienca litaratura depiatad Anglos to be 
disciplined^ , achiavars , nonemotional^ with a culture that was rich, 
ahcieving, and innovative. Hernandez criticized both models be*- 
caus# the eaifse of tha social problems . of the Chicano coimnunity 
was placad not' with the dominant society, but with the Chicano parent 



i .then tht child's. Mexican Amtriean . eulture is the ArGhanemy. 

Thm pmrmntLm ^rm thmn thm 'Typhoid Mary' of -^la Mekiaan Am^riaan 

culturs" (p, 12) • : ; " ' ' ^ i 

' ^ ■ - ■ \ ^ - • • . . ; \ . . 

' Diserimination from aultural, linguistic*i and ssKiat ptfcs- 
peativas ,hai ba#n wall doaumentad* Cota-Robl^i da^ Suarf^ (1976) . 
eltad the following institutional practlaas o( tha sehooUs as 
af f acting th^ academic achiavemant of the Chteana(o) itudlent .;in 
toe pt^lio ichoolii 

1 - Suppresiion of the Spanish languaga in tha ^^^liQ' eqhoolsi . 

)2 Explusion of tha Ghioano language and culture :^in the schools, 
instructional setting I , * ' 

3 - Exeluaion of the Chicano language and ,cul^rt in tha learning 

exparieneas for programsi ^ * . 

4 - under-raprasentation of Chl"jana(o) staff in thet.p^liq schools 

5 - Lingiilstic and cultural bias in testingi , ^^ 

6 - ixclusion of Ghicana Coi in educational dacisionrmaking?. 

7 - Dtsc3^imination* oyainat the Chicana {o) . student di^e to ability 

grouping *iiid t^rackin^ . 

8 - Sagragation of tha Chicana*(o) student in the putfl^id schoolai 

9 > Inadequacy of tha public school staff worTpihg with tha'^Chiaana 
- student? . * 



10,- Irrelevant tMchar education for tha taaclHng, toward th^ 
Chiearia to) student I. ■ - ' ^ ' 

11 Negativa attitudes of teacher^ toward the Chicana Col a tU^ 

12 - uhder-raprasentation of Chicane parent^ and cpnmunl^ 
, niaht in the public^ schools i 

13 Learning theory not taking into Qonsldaration the Chicana (o) 
languaga and ^cultur'a* ; 

! ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ r't ^-^ ' ■ ' • ' • 

If feces o£ -pare judicial treatmant by the doiniiiant sodlaty . 

, Someofie who has been rejadted and discriiminatad agaiftst con- 
tinuously may davelop ego defenses^ to contoat this i abusive ^havi or 

''The type of- ago def ensai -used by a persoiv who has jb^^n dis'qrimih- 
ated against will depend upon one^s life styl#i ^ outlook oh , life, 



and hw^ severe tKs p?ej^\idi^i^l traatment has bean discrlinlnatac^ * 
-igainst will depend upbn one's life style ^ .outlook pn life#r and 
vhdw seyera the prejudieial treatnient has been (Cota-Roblei de 
Sua^rai, 1971)* Major effects of racial prejudice on the Chicaiia(o) 
were determined by Cota-Robles de Suarez as being x .1) objeasive 
.eonaernr 2) denial of meniarahipr 3) withdrawal, 4) passivity r - 
5). clowning, 6) lelf-hatred, and 7) group solidarity. Morales . 
11976) found the following' social problems in the jChicano com- / 
munity due to racismi 1)^ low academic achievement in the schools # 
2) high u^^ploj^entr 3) b^ 4) eKcessive pcXiae sur- 

veillance, 5) police-community animosity , 5 )' over-rrepres^htatlon 
of GhiaankloVs imprison^ and drug of fenaea, and 

8) SQcietai r^^^ community health cente.re which 

are under Chicane cbimnunity jpontrol. Morales of f erad as t^he aauae 
of the^ above conditions the white raciam^of the dominant apcif ty 
against the economically disadvantaged Cmeano and tte denial of 
quality mental health services f^ the. low:- income. Chlcana(e) s, 
Meimni <4d€5) -in his classic analyais of colonialism,, described 
the cpionized as wanting to adopt the values of the colcnl^ers « 
But in order ta do this, Memini stressed, that the cdionl2ed must 
deny her (his) own culture and JsorroW^ from that of the^^ c 
Memmi poses this significant question' "(p. 123-124), "Must, ne, 
air hia life, be ashimed of whafc is moat real to him, of the only 
things not borrowed? Must he insist pn denying himself, and 
moreover, will ^Ke always be able to. stand it?" . 

Psychologists have stressed that self-esteem is of funda- 
mental importarica in healthy p^ formation. Maslaw (1955) 
'Indicated that 'satisfaction of the self-esteem needs insulted 
Jielings of -self-worth and self-confidence* Sanchez (1966) pointed 
out that the language and, culture of the ^ child are important 
variables ,o£^sel£-esteem* ' ^ . 

V- > When the dominant group speaks one language and a minority 
group speaks another, the lahguage of the dominant^ group becomes 
the language of the institutions^ thereby bacoming.the symbol of 
status* . But, if a person speiksVa language other than' the domin 
ant one, and is struggling to lefrn this second language, a con*- 
f lict may arisi (Levine, 1966) . The qonflict . could be :internalizad 
leaving a mark on /the person's social emotional adjustment* IS v 
the peifson is forced to reject her/his home language, due 'to, p^res- 
sures^ from Ahe dominant society, this m4y calSae psychological 
dMiage to the person, acqording to Levine*' If the person is young, 
or a child,, the tensions producdd by negating one's language may 
have adverse, effects. upon the person's emotional and social develop 
ment (Levine) . * , 

^ . ^ ^ \ - ^ • ' ■ ■ ■ * " . V . " \ 

The Chicana(o) student's entire school life is dominated by 
thtf ^ntiish language. If the 'student is mon,olihgual, Spanish- 
speaking and- the' school staff does not ^peak Spanish, the child's ; 
basic needs cannot be met* The effects of this treatment carf be 
immediate and severe, for culture, and languAge are at the core of 



.a person self -coneapt. The language and aulture carry ever- 
/'ton^s of on* family y fcoinie^ and aeimi^ *?We all -lov^--t-©"be— 

^mddressed, v,en 1^ lengtaa qua {In thm language we auokled) ' 

(Sanchez # 1966, p. 16). ' 'jj ' . • 

Several studies have qonclud^d that tha school's insistence 
on inatking the chiaana{o)- change htr/his language and culture has ^ 
had severe effects on the student^ .(Derbyshire, 1966 i ,Coraova> 
196S? Ramirei, 1970; National Idue at ion Assooiation, 1966^ * For 
instance, Derbyshire studied Ch^cana(p> adolescents living in an 
; East Los Angelas neighborhoo4. ^He^ found . that chicana (o) s who 
^^idantifiied with the Chicane culture were better adjusted,, ' 
Adaptive to conflicts and were more open-^minded* Derbyshire 
concluded that identification with the Chicanb culture was an im- 
portant aapeet in the maintenahqe of a s jable sense of identity 
while grouping up in. the United, States* The National Eflucafeion. 
Association (1966) in its study of Spanish-sE^eaking students in 
the SouthwestV. cited that the school's treatment Of the; Chl^ahaCo) 
Spanish-r speaking student is the cause of the studant 's vpoor s^ 
concept*: In telling the student not . to speak her/his home lann 
guage in school, this institutioh is telling the child that her/ 
his language is of no worth, that the people ;who speak Spanish 
%re of no worth, and therefore^ that the child is of no worth 
(National Iducation Association, 1966)* Thu^, a negative self- \ 
cbnoeptrcan be developed by- the child because of the way the: > 
school treats the child's language and culture;, . ^ 

Educational Stratification , . - 

^ . Studies indicate that^ thej rich have benefited, mos^fro ur: — -~ 
public education* Despite accbunts^» to the 'Qontr^r^r education 
has been a sortifig vehicle which enables the ehildren of '^^the 
affluent to retain or improve their a(Svantage# while rarely ' 
advancing the status of other qhildren (Spring, -1977 1 Kati , ;^1975 r 
Greer, 197^^) . Around 1900/ la^ge nun^ers of low--infcome and ; 
inmiigrant^ children began attending :high schools;. This caused 
the pi^ lie. school system to, devej^op a stratificatioh system in 
secondary schooling'nBowles and I Giniti^^ 1977) ."This concept 
of a common curriculim was developed for the low*-lncome child, 
and the aoademiq curriculmn remained for the mtadla and viipper- 
cla^s child. The vo^atiOTal ^ddpatitin moveheiit was, % according^ 
Bowies and Ginitis, the result of this concept. . Vooat'lonal' 
4duaati6n was less a res^nse to Vthe speoif la job training n 
of the rapidly expanding business sector, but an: aa^ 
of a previously elite institutiori the high school - to the 
changing neads of reproducing* the\ economic structure (Bowles and 
Ginitis).* Particularly important v in this respect was the\ use of- 
the idealogy of vocationalism to justify a tracking iiystem which . 
would separate and stratify yb^ung people loosely according to 
raqe, "ethnic origins^ .and class baqkground. 



spring (1973) apecifled that one of the ,f unctione of the 
ptibllG gdhoQl MyMtem^hag been to dagignate and prepare students 
for a spacif'ie role in society^ Schools^ froin kir,-d??rgarten ^ " 
through eol lege ^ have been described by Karler (1973) as rejfct- 
ing the objectives for personal growth in-order to funotion as 
a selection and sorting vehicle* Bowles (1972) was inore s^acifio^ 
and contended that children of factory workers were prepared by 
the schools for factory work* According to Bowles^ €his type 
^of education emphasized adherenc#-€o authority outside the family, 
respect for authority^ discipline, punctuality, and accountability 
for one*s work* Levine describod the roles of the schools as 
selecting and allocating students to their ultimate positions of ^ 
inequ^iity on the iocial, economic, and political hierarchies of 
status* . ^ . I ^ 

One vehicle that has been used in this sorting and^ selection 
process is the Intelligencf. Quotient (C,Q/)^ Teats* Spring (1977) 
criticizad the school's use of I*Q* tests for differeritiating 
pupils i^to particular , social positions* - 

1*Q* tests provide the mechanism for^ aelactivity within 
the school,* „Gepd performance on ;,the teats was enshrined 
as having more social v^lue th^n traditional yardsticks 
• used^ to measure the worth of a man* At time 'in the 
history of western man, qualities such M humility, 
honor, justice, and compassion have been considered 
standards by whicl% men judged a person's social worth, * * 
l.Q* »tasts discriminate' against certain personality 
types, (they) discriminate against thosa:'Who could not 
or would not function well -in an orginizad institutional 
v^^^^^stTAicture^ - J scausa^^haae^^^s^a^ were y all da4ed^^4n^ermSr^^^ 
of. an individual's success within such institutions,^ 
they became not so much a test of , something called native 
intalligence, but rather one/ of ability to perform well 
in organized institutions^ (p. 37-:?38) , ^ ' . - 

^ As early as 1934^ standariied tests were designated as being 
discriininatory. to the Chicana(o) (Sanchez, 1966), Garcia (1972) 
criticiz^ed utilizing i,Q* test data for group consideration be- 
cause certain groups (Chioanps) are . then labeled as being subor- 
dinate to jDthers* When the 'chicana (o) ciiild sdores lower than 
.the Anglo child on a test composed of predominantly Anglo test 
items, the Chlcana(o) according to Garcia^ is then blamed for { 
the poor performance-* Garcia contended that in all fairness to 
the Chicana(o) , items relevent to. the Chicano culture should be 
included^' in the I •Q* tests* Mercer (1972) studied Intalligence 
test scores, adaptive behavior measures ^ and sociocultural vari- 
ables of Chicanes, Blacki and lAnglos -with an I *Q* score o£ 85 or 
below* She foun^ that the Anglos scored with the last '3 percent 
of the adaptive behavior scale. Sixty perceht of the Chicanos an^ 
91 .percent of the Blacks With I.Q**s below 70 passed the adaptive' 
behavior test* Thus, the Chicanos and Blacks in. this suppbsed low^ 



Ittof, range cpuM functibn in eociaty^ whfreaS the Anglo was un* 
abSi to dg so. Mm^amr concluded that the standari zed I*Q. testi 
\?are culturally biased ^ favoring the .maasuraitiant of the individ- 
uals 'a Anglo backgrround. "The mprm Anglocized a non-Anglo is^ 
the, better he doei on I.Q, tests" (Mercer, p* SO). 

It is therefore not surpriBing that the Chicana and Chicano ■ . 
have .had a poor academic record in the public schools. The median 
years -of schooling oomplated by the Chicana^ 14 yean and Qver\ 
is 8,9 (U»S* Bureau of Census, 1975).. Of Chicanas,- 25 years an^ 
over, 25*8 percent completed high sehoal** Yet, of those who went 
on to college/ only 1.5 percent domplited four years or more of 

college (U^S* Bursau- of Census, 1973)% 

f - ■ * . 

' ' Racommendations 



This chapter ha^ preaanted .,an overview of racist and , sexist 
practices affecting the minority wnianr with special emphasis on . 
the Chicana. Alternatives need^to be presented in order for the 
minority woinan to be viewed in a poaitivie manner by society. 
The following are- some brief recommendatibTis for initiating such 
alternatives. Three levels are suggested for effecting changes^ 

1. Perception 

. This is the conscious-raising level. The person begins ^ 
-^o designata racist/sexist* practices affecting the mit- 
nority wontant As awarehess increases # the person can 
perceive more and mora of these ptfactic#s. Perception 
can be achiavad through partftclpation in workshops, * 
: conferencasy discussion groups and "rap ssessionsV which 
present racist/sexist aspects in society * 

- 2. Sensitivity ^ 

After a parson is able to perceiye racist/sexist behavior 
affecting the minority woman # the next ^stage* is to become^, 
sensitive to the needs of the minority woman regarding 
these praaticas. The person ^-needs 'to eKainihe her/his 
values regarding sexism arid racism*. If racism ot sexism - 
'is part of one's values systemi these .cpncepts should ba 
' ' discarded*' , a . . , 

3 * Respohse ' . ' 

The next level is to^ put the sensitivity into. action. 
The person is now willing to initiate changes, S(ha) 
responds by ' producing or participating. in a plan of 
operation. ' ' ^ - 

The woman, it should be noted that because stratification 
serves the politically and economically powerful, ' these persons 
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may resist ahinf a and ipsaifiaally from minority groups has bean 
inainta*|nad at lQwa^te-i»v#^ - o f - a -sa ^±^^ta^b-^€r^^ — 
Sakism^and raol to a wide variety of aatlvitits 

artd bahayibrs^ Eradication of these praatiaas will allow the woma 
to davalop a full and creative role in sooiety. ^This will banafit 
tha rainority woman ^ ha £ family # and the eewmunity as a whole* \ 

NOTES - . 

^Racial prajudioe and raoism are used synonymously, 

2 - - , . ■ ■ . — ' ' ^ \ ■ ' ■ . = 

; . Fpr anoyia^r description of racial prajudica and disarimin- 

ation saa Amado tadilla and Rana Rui^f Latin o Health # 

■ Washington I D*C.| United States Sovarnment^ Printing Office^ 

1972, Chapter 7. " ^ > 
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Collage Programi Servicing 

The Chieajia and Other ^ ( 

Wincrity Womeri • ^ 

CHAJTER TWO 

by ■ . ' 

CECILIA .COTA-ROBLES StJABEZ 

Historidally^ vmry fev? eduoational prftf^ami on the oolltga 
lev@l have b#en efff^red speeiflealty for the Chisaiia. Most para- 
grams are fer minority i lo^^'-ineoinef disadvantagtd studahts 
(the tenns aire usually flynoaywduLs) * Thia Qhaptarr vill diieusfl 
momm of tha progirama whiah have usually attraoted a large number 
of minoi'ity woman* positive elamenti hxid problems of the pp©- 
grams vrlll b# daltrieetad* Raoonmendattdns' that will inhance the 
©f£erln|a for the minority v/onan will ba offferad. 

Qommm collegbs ^ . - . 

CownjUnity aollegii or J unior, colleges are two-year iiieti- 
tution^ whidh off^r a variety of voeatlonal and aeademio programs 
fpr the student* The aonmuaity coll#g,a usually strvices high 

^ schooj' graduate i or students with a htgh aehool egui^^alency who 
do not meet entrarioe rtquirementi of four*year. collegfes. a«d 
unlversitiea «^ who oaMot afford more ajcpaiislYa schools. The 
stress jnay therefore^- tend to ba^ In soine instanoas' raniedlali 
Xetr iff the student plans to transfer to a f©ur*V^« colleger aha 
Shduldv upon gMdUatiDii ^from tha tvo-*yaar institutipni be able to 

'oofnpata with students in bha four-year college. ^ The coinniunlty 
eollege will prepare the itudent to ^laoceed aoadamloally in tha 

four^year institution* ^ 

- , , ■ ^ . ^* 

Cotounity caliages fill a need for varloui types of ^ minority 
women: . , 

The minority wman ^ho is undecldad about ^ going to 
" college wid vlahee. to take a few eouri^s in order to 

determine her oarea^ direotioni - 

2t The miiiority %i?oroan vho way have not, been ,endour aged ^ by 
the high school to go to □ollage and therefore may need 
to up-gra^e h€r ikills in the aoadenitc area; . 



3. The itilftortty wommn who is persuing a two-year voeation«i. 
degree I > ' ■■ * 

4i The wtnority v/otnan who wants to go on to a £our"/ear 
iMtltutlon ia ©tdar to obtain a B.A,r but was not ac* 
c©pt©a in a fbur-yaar dnstltution due to poor high 
school grades^ laok of monajr, ,pr lack of trarisportatidri* 

5i ^The inincrity vroman who waiits a low cost efltiGatiori^ two- 
year aollege tuition (if any) is muah leas* than the 
tuitioii of a four-year college* 

\ I ' 

The imstxuators in oommuftity colleges should be supportiv^e 
and f lijcible' in their Inatrtiotioiial prooedures. They need to be 
willing to spend axtxa tiina * with the students - coUnsaling, tutoring 
and 'advising, Beoauae soitia of the courses are remedial iij naturs'; 
the ooitmunity oollage instr-uctors should have patienoe and good 
instruotiOEial techniquas in order to meat the neefli and interests 
of the students. 

^Thm coimunity aolleg^s offer two types of programi# or traotei s 
1) an ooeupational or vodational tracJ^ irhioh leads to an kssociata 
of Ar'ts degree and' 2) ^an acaaamio track .which allows the student 
to transfer to a fpur-ywr college in order to b©mpl#te a B*A,. • 
The inajors in the Vocational oacupational track usually laad to 
oeatipaliioiis iuoh as aideSf assiatin.tti # or technicians. The ffol- 
lovlng are sKainples of vo^ationaL or cccupational majors i fashion 
design and' mrohandisingv banking and finance* biisi^ass manageinant^ 
data procesp iiig^ raal estate ^ graphic oomt\unioation arts# photo- 
graphy ^ thieater arts # family and eonsunier studies^ health ^oooupa- 
HtionSi industrial ocoupatioriSi public, service occupations and 
htanan ssrylce workers* - . . 

Tha stiident who wishes to obtain a terminal Associate off Arts 
dtgrae in a cQMnunity college has a variety of programs offered to 
her# The student may bie in an Assooiate of Arte program for one of 
the ffolLoving reasonsi interest in a oertain Associate of Arts 
major, avMilabla^ fin^ndes for^cnly a two-year program, lack* of 
transportation to a four-year college. Usually the urgency of ^ 
getting into the job markat as guiokly as possible nay/ba the 
detarmiaing factor in choosing a two-year degree, ^ 

Th^ minority wcman in a tw-year and fotir-year college set- 
ting mvst be carefully counseled in order that^she completes the 
oourse-vrork in as short a time as possible, :^ Ef iha is ^not properly 
oouhrelad# ihe My take an ov^er-abundance of ooursesp without ^ 
having t^Jcen. the one requisite for a major. Some minority wOTien 
taJce course after course,, without going to an academic oounselor 
for proyrana information ^or fDllov/ing the college catalog* She is , 
, therefore^ maki^^ choices regarding her course of study in a vacuvm. 



The community oollege can prepare the student to transfer 
into 4 four-year college. Remedial work^ career counseling i and 
academic courisaliiig are offered to the student in order for her 
to go on to a four-year institution* Due to existing 'si^ist/ 
racist stareotypea regarding the minority woman ^ aoine Gounselors 
may not sncourafe the minority woman as unable to comp^Ltte a 
four-^yeaif couraa off study. In addition^ the minority ^oman may 
feel inpaequate in college. She may not have been encouraged to 
seek an academic career in high school / nor did anyone in the 
high school consider her a^ capable student in the academic area* 



POUR-YEAR COLLEGES 

The four-year college offers a B.A* for the student who \ 
desires to go beyond a two-year degree. The B.A. can prepare 
the student for a variety of bccupations^ such asi acaptintingi 
agriculture # engineering^ home economics ^ public administration^ 
etc.* The four'-year institutions can also serve' ae pre-entry to 
-advanced degrees such asi Teaching Credential ^ Masters Degree, 
Doctoral Degree^ Law Degree , etc.'*. 

Very few college programs have been developed and iniplemented 
specifically for the low«incQme minority woman. Moat are desig-^ 
nated as programs for the academically * low achiever or low-inaoine* 
And the minority niaie or female usually falls, into one cata^dry 
or both* The following will discuss some of the programs that 
have many minority women as participants. 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITy PROGRAM 

The coliege program thfit probably has the highest leVil of 
low-*income minority women participants " is the Educational Oppor-- 
tunity Program, usually termed ?0P. EOP dispenses grants and 
special services to low-income or academically low student , In 
California/ a student with bona fide status in EOP (that is a 
student who is able to receive EOP money) must? . 

fr be a resident of California; 

2* be an undergraduate Student i 

3. be enrolled on a full-time or half-time basis in the cbllege? 

4. have a bona fide status - meaning that s.Che) has tht potential 
to perforin satisfactorily at the college level, but has not ' 
been able' to realize this potential due to econoifilCr educa- 
tional i or environmental reasons j 



5'. ..be eligible fof and is admitted under ipecial collf ; ad- 
, , misi ions procedures to Title 5, Sectiona 40769 or 4U.. J7f 

6* be nominated by an appropriata state agancy^ a California^ 

high school I tha Veterans Administration^ or a campus praiidant 
or designee of the California State Univeraitise or Collagea, ' 

To .aontinua as a bona fide student once s (he) has been 
determined as such^ tha student needs to qualify under the college 
guidelines. For instanae, the California collages and univarsi- 
tles usually have the following criteria* for thair atudantsi 

1, must carry a minlmujn of 12 units per tarmi 

2* must complate a minimum of 24 aemester/36 quarter units in a 
twelve month periodi 

3, must maintain a 2.0 grade point avarage. 



BOP offers a variaty of supportive services ^o the EOF student 
Special clashes are 'Offa^d to the lOP student. These classes are 
glared to the student's needs and interests* Tutorial services , 
are given to the student who neaids special academic assistance in 
a certain disqipline* Counseling in lOP can hmi academia ;cQun- 
selirig (regarding coursawork); career counsel iiig (regardirig the 
career choices the college coursai wilL lead to) and 'personal coun- 
seling (regarding personal problems J^* . ^The counselor may lie a 
regular Gounselor (that is one who has a degree in counseling or. a . 
related £i#ld) ^ oc a pear counselor (a student who may be a year - 
or so ahead ©f the EOP student), Orie of the objectives of the 
cdunselor-coordinator is to be in close contact -with the student-s 
progress at all times. This will enable BOP to determine whether 
the student is obtaining the full binefits of the EOP Program , or 
needs help, of some kind* 

Various; exemplary EOP Programs can be foundn throughout the 
country* EOP has anabled the low'-in^ome or edTacationally dis- ^ 
advantaged student to succeed in a college setting that has usually 
been hostile to this* type of student* EOP Programs are offered 
ioth at conmiuiilty college^s and four-year colleges.- These programs 
have done an outstanding job in working "^ith the student that had 
ncLt been designated as college potential in high school f nor had 
bean encouraged to go to collega^ Tftr^^gh |the har^ work^ dedic- 
ation^ and sensitivity of the EOP staf ^^students who previously, 
'did Hot have the oppprtunity to obtain a^^lj^ege degree^ are now 
doing so ^ ■ . 



Several, concerns have been delineated regarding the EOP 
program and other programs such as this one,' . First of all, 

■ many of the students have been found to be at an unusually _ low 
academic level (such aa basie skills in reading, coinposition, 
and math) . These low leveli , soinetiines as low aa early elemen- 
tary level, maydnot enable the student to function in a post- 
secondary flatt4,ng until i (ha) can up-grade her/his academic 
skills. The student who has low academic skills will have to , 
work much harder than the average stjjdent in order to maintain 
her (his) grades, eounselinf and tutorial services can alleviate 
the student,' s "concarnfl regarding her (his) inability to function 
adequately in the college setting, while being allowed to catch 
up with the regular itudent. Another probleni faced, by the EOF 
student is the low level of monies available at the present time. 
The mr^L of grandiose government spending in college programs has 
Been over" for some time. This may mean that pbtential students, 
especially those with a family, will be discouraged from seeking 
monies other than EOP granta . If will be a sacrifice for the 
woman head of a household, for instance, to obtain, a college ' • 
education if grant monias are very small. It is particularly 
difficult for the woman who heads a household because of a 
California ruling that She must first try to obtain money from 
welfare and then B.O.Pi will match that money. Many of these 
•potential students do not want to get on welfare to ^o to pollage 
or to ask welfare for the money if they are already on welfare. 
Instead, they will try to work (which diminishes their fahancea of 
succeeding in school) or they Just decide not to go, to school. 
A^nother area of conaern is the dwindling supportive services ' 

° offered to the EOF afudent. Servides such as career counseling 
and day care 'services are not as,, available now as in previous 
years. The money now funded for EOP does not allow for supportive 
services- that will assist the low-income woman in college. And 
'lastly, but -for some persons, the first and fprfmost arffa of 
concern regarding minority women, has not been stressed,,. It i% , 
usually an objective of the EOP recruiter or some EOP staff meiitoer 
to attempt to reach the female. ' If the recruitment of the female 

; is not an' objective, then the EOP Program will have an unusually 
'large amount of males with few females. The goal of EOP .Programs 
should be to have, atudents (female and malel in the program, that' 
are proportionately reflective of the population served. 



' BILIfIGlJA.L TEACHER CORPS > 

. Another type of program which has many minority, and speci- 
fically Chicana stuaents is the,- state/federal Bilingual Teacher, 
C6rps Program, Sy its very nature, this program attracts many 
Chicanas. That ia, the funding is specif ically for teacher-aides 
n wor]^lng in bilingUal^bleultural programs under Title VII (Bi lingua 
• Education).' For the most part, the teacher-aides in the public 
schools ixm aow-income women. .The aides are usually Chicanas, it 



th« program' sarvas a large nuirtber of Chiaano children in biiingual 
programi. It offers. the participanta grants up to $l|50a* with up 
^to $200* for aKpansaap Qualif iaatipnp for grants arei ' 

1* employmant aa a teacher-aide in a , bilingual funded program; 

2* bilingual proficieney in the language utilizad in the 
bilingual program employed i ^ ^ 

3. enrollment in aollege with a major leading to a Bilingual" 
Cross Cultural Cradential or its equivalent (either 
alemantary or secondary)*^ . . 

In order to continue in the program, the participant must 
ea^riry a minimum student load of -9 quarter units per quartar or 
12 $arnestar units per semester* , ' ^ ^ 

This program is designed to move the teacher-aide into a;^ 
ortdentialled teacher position* It also fills the nfeed for bt-' 
lingrual.-bicultural teachers. The participant in the, program , 
sarvicing programs for Chicano student, is usually Chicana), She . . 
is 4jn expariancad teacher-aide who has. many years of teaching * 
or^aantial,. The reason for not having gone, to sahool is usually 
luck of moneys or lack of time bacauae of family obligations* 

Some "of, the problems ericountarad by the participant in this r 
prOfrjLm may bi typical of other programs which have Chicana studiints 
Po^ instance, as in many such programs, the funds may not reach. ^ 
th^ college by the designated dates* The sti^dant will than- face ^ . 
p#^iods of having little or no money to meat thfir living expenses. 
In addition, the low level of funding maHas it extremely hard^ 
fo:^ the person heading a houiehold to adequately support *her family. 
Another serious problein is the inability of a prograin participant* t' 
to Cirid adequate child ^are services for her^children*^ The col- , 
legffl student needs time to go to classes during the afiernoon . 
anfl^idtaetimes in the evenings* She also needs to spend time, at \ " 
the library between classes or after classes, , Because many* ^schools 
do not provide child care services through 10 P,M* ^r latere ^nd 

^becj4use' of the low level of stipends, the participants may have a , 
difficult time obtaining proper child care services for her children 
Thla jprogram does not off er^ the specialized' counseling services 
o( fared by EOF. Therefore, the studrat must be sure to obtain 

^ proper academic^counseling that will ensure that all the .courses . 

' tiikan' will be credited toward the credential sought* Aodording ^ 
to the guidelines of the program,/ the instructors are monolingual r 
inf llsh**speaking and aaso may not be willing to be fleKible in 
th^ir teaching in order to meat the needs and iri'terests of the 
Sttadants* : if the 'participant encounters such . instructors^ she 
will become frustrated, and even fail the 'courses* 



RIO HONDO CONSUMER EDUCATION/'PARENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Rio Hondo Collega In Whittlar/ California offers a program 
that is speoifiGally designed for the ChiGana - the Rio Hondo 
Consuinar Education/Parent Education Program, Developed ^nd 
dlreoted by Ms, Genevieva Lopez, this prograin has been in opera- 
tion for over saven yaars. The program is presented bil^ingually - 
in Spanish and English*^ Another unique feature of the program 
is that it gees to the oomnunity^ thereby .making it possible 
for persons unaUla to go to collega to attend collage clashes, 
A aS'-foot mobil classroom Lm driven into the community served 
the Whit tier I Pico Rivera/ El Montf- area. The mobil classroom 
is parked at various predesignated sites in the. service area, 
^^his may ha in fiiont of a churchy schoolr community^ center^ or 
^ark, ) ■ ^ ^ ' . / * 

. The courses in this program introSuce the student to parent 
and consumer education. The students range from teen mothers to 
senior qitigens, ^Wi'ile the students are in class ^ a child davelop- 
mant program is offered to the preschool child, utilising the ^ 
mobil classroom* The content stresses a bilingual«bicultural 
emphasis utilizing the developmental stages of tha two to five-*, 
year bid children in the learning activities^ ^Thile the preschool^ 
program is conducted in the mobil classroom by , an e?cpariencad . 
bilingual-bicultural pyeschool teacher., the parent education and 
consumer education are being presentad at the designated sites in 
the coiranunity by Ms* Lopez. " ' 

The Cons^irter Education classes cover topics such as i loi/^- 
cost cooking/ sawing instruction; money management/ consumer rights 
and wpmen's rights* Parent education classes include sub jecti . 
such as I family. relatfionS/ child development/ and child pbser- 
vation. The presq^hool program ancompassas iearnlrig experiences 
in language devalc^ment/ dramatic" playV ar:.t/ mt^siC/ science/ nu- 
trition/ self -avrareness/ and interpersonal relations* The learning 
experiences are presented in a bilingual-^bicultural setting* ' 
This type of setting is one in which the Chicano children, and the^' 
Anglo childrah will feel at ease and will learn* ^ 

- The Rio Hondo Consumer Education/Parent Edtication Program is 
a vehicle whereby persons (moatly Chicanas)/ can attend college # 
who cannot otherwise do so* In this. manner/ the participants are ; 
introauced to ^^e comnuriity college and its offerings* One of 
the objectives of the program is to encourage and to track the 
students to eKpIore alternatives to their existing life styles / 
including seeking a college degree* . ^ . ^ 



UNIVERSITV OF CMilFOKNIA AT LOS ANGELES (U.C.L.A.) 
CHICANO STUDIES BrLlNGUAL-BICULTUl^L HEAD START 
, ' TRAINING PROGWIM 



The U.C.L.A. BilingiialTBicultural Head Start Traininf: Program 
was fiundmd in 1971 through the Departmeht o£ Health, Edudation and 
Waif are {H.E^WJ Office of Child Development training, fundi. Al- 
though no longer in operation, it has eervad am tSL model for early 
childhood programs for the Chioano .preeohool child. It was a 
plonepr effort to present a training modal 'to Head Start teachers 
who worked "with Chicano children in the Los Angeles Coiihty Area, 
ihe Program served 100 Head Start teachers, and teachar"aldas in 
this region,. Most of the participants ware Chicanas. The courses 
closest to- the largeat .cDncantration of Head Start olasaes serving 
Chicano children/ The areas werei E^st Los Angales, .the Sari 
Farnando Valley # Compton^ Pasadena, . and central Los Angales* 
Eagulreinents, for program participants warer 

1* amployment as a Head Start teacher or assistant teacher 
in a program serving Chicano children |. ' 

2. proficiancy in English and Spanish - bilirig^ual and bi- 
^ litarata^v 

The program provided books and tuition for the paffticipants in. ^ 
the 'program* It also Junded five instructors in fi^e coimnunity 
colleges v/ho prasented ona specially designad course for- the 

stiudants aach aemester, 

^ ■' - . ^ . ■ . 

rife ootirses that were developed were an, expansion or adap-^ 
tation of escisting early childhood aducatien courses offered in / 
the eoronunity colleiges. These courses led to an Associate of Arts ' 
dagrae in blXinfual-bicultural early childhood edupatiort. Developed 
by Dr, Cacilia dota-Robles Suarez^ the ourriculiun was specif ioally 
gaarecS to the teaching of the fihioano preschool child* The sgeci- ; 
itc courses that were designed and: presented ih the program wire 
in the content areas requested by the students.. The following ; 
courses were designad for the program i 

1* Child Growth and Development , 

^ .2, and 3» Bilingaal-Bicultural Education for the Young 
Chicano child fS sextiestars) ■ 

4» The Child and the School . 

5* and 6, Creative Expariences in larly Childhood Educa- 
tion (2 samesters) ' 

7t Honia^ School, Coranunity Ralatlons 
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8. Survey of Indto-Hispanic Culture in the Southwest 

9« . Chisano Children's Literature 

10. Laboratory 'in Child Devalopnient 

^ 11* Organization and Administration of Nursery Schools 

Baoauae aourae^ emphasizing the Chioano culture in early 
childhood education were not available # the davelopment of such 
eoiursas required not only a great deal of work^ but also soma 
innovative approaah^ Sit A 'course such as Child Growth and 
Devalopmant^ usualXy f iriphasizing the Anglo child ^ was ohanged to 
bring forth issues und information on. the Chioano child. For 
insfianc^r rather than monolingual language davelopmentf ^bilingual 
language davelopment as it ralated to the Chicanp child was 
stressed* In the flqurse^ Hoine, School, Community RalationSr the 
emphasis was on th# Chicano cpiranunity and parent, rather than on 
the Anglo*' Creative iKperiencas in' Early Childhpod Education 
presented a problem because there were very few matarials avail* 
able in the teaching of the Chicano preschool child. In keeping 
with s tries sing the importance of the Chicano cultural the students 
were , asked to bring in folktaleMV songs, poems ^ and riddles they 
had learned from th^ir parents* The students wrire suprised to bs 
designated by' their instructors as the "eKparts" in languaga arts, 
Ifet, they were very oodperativa in this effort* The matarials 
that the students aompilad were mimeographed and distributed to 
the various classes* This was the teKtbook for the class a 
textbook da va loped by the students themselves* The underlying 
philbSQphy behind e^ch of the courses Is that the Chicano language 
anS culture is not deficient, as depicted in many early childhood 
education classes*. The Chicano Ipinguaga (including dialect) and 
culture we're designated as b^ing rich in quality and continuousiy 
growing*^ In addition^ the students ^wera encouraged to utilise., 
their expariencas and tha expariances in the Chicano community 
as the basis for ins truotional materials* This -concept differed 
from tha use of seeking axperiencas from yie Anglo cormnunity or 
from thpusands of J^iies, away (such as^ considering only th% culture 
of MeKico as subject matter) 'while dfMregarding the aulture within 
the Chicano flommunity, which was just a few miles, if liot siteps 
away* ^ ^ 

Th# courses were taught bilingually, in Spaniih and in English* 
This served two important functions s 1) the student was allowed - 
to practice her Spanish and English and 2) the Spanish language 
was presented as an intellectual llahguaga that^ could be an integpal 
part of the course content. /It shWld be noted that many of the" 
students had bean condl^tionad by society and the ptiblic schools 
to view Spanish as an inferior language , only to be used as house- 
hold conmunication, and to view English as the language of scholarly 



cpmmuni cation to ba used in the school setting. Some of the 
students had a great deal p£ 'difficulty expressing themselves , 
in either Spanish or English. This was beqause they had been 
cojiditioned to think that they spoke English badly (that is 
with an acaent) and that their Spanish was of poor qualJ ty* 
Th0refor^^ the program st^^ased that the students exprasi them- 
selves in both Spanish and English in a norfj^dgemental setting. 
Th^ instruetors reinforced their verbal anfa written conmunica- . 
tio.ns in a positive manner,' In a short timk^ the students ar- 
tiqulatad itjuch more and without fear of being corrected. The 
moife they eKpressed themselves, the more proficien.t they became. 

The instructors were a key ingredient of the program. They 
were required to have ^arly childhood' teaching ekperience in the^ 
Chioano^comniunity I to be bilingual in Spanish and English, and 
to be knowledgeable regarding the Chicano cuature* In many in-- 
stances, the instructors hired by the program were the first 
Chioana(o) instructors teaching in the early childhood education , 
department of that college. It was clear that many colleges do 
..not have a priority for hiring Chicano faculty, unless special 
funding monies are obtained for bilingual-bicultural education. . 

The program offered various unique features. The subject 
maittar in the classes was presented in either Spanish or English 
or both, depending on the choice of the. students in the class, 
Th^ program stressed that the students eKperience successesr in 
order to enhance their self-esteem and to encourage them to con- 
tinue as students. The instruction was highly flexible, meeting 
th^ needs and interests of the. students. For instance^ class 
assignments were allowed to be written in Spanish or in English, 
whichever the student was more proficient in. The' scheduling of 
th^ classes was implemented In consultation with the students, 
Th# students had input as to the course to be offered, the day, 
time, and location of the course presented, 

The first courses were presented at Head Start Centers in 
the Chicano ooimnunity, Thiii not only was more convenient for 
th^ students, but alpo was a more familiar setting for them, * 
BeMuse colleges do have services that ware not in tha community 
centers tsuch as library facilities, audio-visual equipMnt* etc*). 
th0 next step was to phase the students into a college setting* 
This was a big and even threatening move, .In. order for the students 
t^ be phased into a college setting, various strategies were 
utilized. The counselor assisted the students in filling out 
th0 forms, Thtf completed forms were then taken by the counselor 
hmk to her/his college. All the students were then given an 
appointment to register at the college. ' A certain block of time 
was reserved by the college in order for all of the students in 
t^e program to register at the 'same time* Once the students were 
registered, a certain counselor was designated by the program as 
the person to seek if they needed help* The counselor chosen by 
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the prograrrt was one who had ahown nt\ LntoronL in the students 
or had previous experienca in ruur.aelinq Chicanae and Chiaanofl* 
Aa the program proyressGd, the pro^yram 'personil^jl uhecked the 
studenta^ comp^tonciGS to datermina the ne^d to take a remedliil 
couree or n prt^requiaito courau boEore taking a cortain ruquired 
couroe* 

Kh^n tho gtudents had befin in the cominunity college for .one 
sam^tater or motB, they were counselod into taking not only tho 
program*^ contact cpurse^ but aim ono or two other courses^ 
This wouid enable tho students to complete thGlr studies in a 
ahorteir time* The studanlti ware oncouraged to tako courses 
leading toward a teaching oredi^ntial and not stop at an Aasociate 
of Arts degree* 

'fh© 0uacyss of the studfintti was incredible* Many of the 
partioipantg completed an Associate of Arte degree. Others have 
graduated from a four^yaar college with a teaching credential* 
Still oth^ta have transfered out of the program to another college 
program, Yet, the partiaipantB * first successful college expe- 
rience was with the U,C,L,A* Billngual-Bicultural Head Start 
Training fimqxam. This program Initiated^an interest in higher 
education for the students and gave them the Ipipetus that thyy 
needed to succeed in college. 



SUMMARY 



Th^ low^income minority woman faces many obstaoles that may 
hinder he^ completing a college program (either two^y^ar or four- 
year) , first of all, the minority woman has been conditioned by 
society to itay at home and take care of the house and the ehil- 
dren* The minority woman should not allow herself to be condi- 
tioned into the role of a wife and mother, ''She will need unusual 
diligence md stamina to succeed in college^ but ehe canl The 
minority woman needs to be viewed by the school aa college material 
The Rchool^ should take her educational goals seriously # and not . 
counsel h<ir out of going to college. Presently, college stipends 
are beoaming smaller and smaller, in order for the minority woman, 
especially the one heading a household', to adeqiaately provide for 
her living ^Kpenses, grant monies should be made sufficient for 
her to liv^ on and for her family to be provided for adequately* 
Another ^r^a of aoncern is the counseling of minority women. The 
college dounselors should be sensitive to the minority woman and 
her need^^ They should be able to give her the necessary infor* 
mation j:^gardlng courses needed .for a certain major. In order 
for the minority woman to succeed in a college setting, adequate 
child care arrangements should be^ provided for her children* This 
will"^enabl# her to go to school and to study without being con- 
cerned ysith the well-being of her family* Lastly, the college 
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Inatruotors shntil^ fe^ flexible in their fcoaching methodology, 
R^fcher than b«A«^ ei^iitderned with the subject mattejf of the course^ 
th« initruotora nMk^ to gear their teaching to , the needs and 
Intereats of th# ^te^iMents, If all the above factors are taken 
into aenaldtratlon An the college setting^ the minority woman will 
b« able to Bua^#04 in h«r college studies* 

Historleally^ thm colleges have not attempted to adequately 
tiiach the minorlt^^ ^omen* The statiatica on the minority women 
eoil©g© graduates iftrt mlniadule* in fact^ the number of minority. 
wom«n graduateii fi^^ttH college ^ and then goin^ on to graduate school 
im io small IT that ^t^tiBtioB cannot be obtained regarding thig 
ar^ap Something n#^d^ to be done to change the current practices 
in th« education the minority woman, ThiM chapter has presented 
som« o£ the progMW* th^at have been succeaslul in educating the 
minority woman* IRw^ism and aeKism is still pervasive In colleges 
and universities Even today ^ institutions o£ higher learning are 
still elitest and rtJ^iatant to change^ Affirmative action recruit- 
ment programs lfo<^ jPa^ulty and students can be said to be ineffec- 
tive « sometimes il^fci^ntionally . The recent United State Supreme 
CoujTt Bakke Deqlai^>tt. which disallows the use of racial quotas 
for college adminissian is a step backwards in the area of Affir** 
mative Action Pm^mmB, Therefore^ it is not the minority woman 
who needo to chaiii^^ ^ but the inetitutions of higher learning^ 
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CHAPTER THREE 
by 

DANIEL mm 



My direct involvenient with the coll^go wolfarc womon's 
jjuruatration with federal guidelines and bh^ir daily frustrations 
f^mm coping with higher aducafcion led to my aonceptuali nation 
0!^ fch0 significant features of an effective eareer davalopment 

An affeative syfltam should aonslat ^tt I) biculturally 
0n::4^nted outreadh cofflponenti 2) a praaollige orientation pro- 
i^mm 3) a personal, career and conwiunity servieea counaellng 

It is important to keep in mind that my axperiencas 
mt0 at the ooinmunity junior college lev«l* The setting of suoh^ 
0^Ximqmm iB very different froni four-^ye« universities. They are 
UlfU^lly looated in the heart of a city its guburbs. The student 
p^k^ialatlon is very coiranutar oriented Viir«tti residential orientad 
m$ the durriculuni has a remedial tra^k^ that ean enable the low- 
ijl^0fli# Students with little educational batg^kground to pursue a 
0^;ii^9e degree after they havi made up deficiancias. They 
h^V0 al#o beoome major reaeptors of G*EpB^ (high aohool aquiva- ' 
Xm<^y Mrtifiad) graduates. 

Moreover, oommunity junior aollaget designed to offer 
$h^r!fc^fcerm programs not laatihg mora than two ealendar y^ars. it 
in in th# oommunity oollegaa that a sigiiAfiwnt resource in the 
t;jl?«l^ining of a*P.D*C. or^ low-inoome women, i» found. Their program^ 
Olif^ringa are supported by inititutional ovgani nations such as 
$ti^t^i regional/ and national accreditation aiocciations. In 
It^^ifcionf many community junior colleger 4#iign their program 
c;?ur^i0Ulum in relationship to einployer manpower needs and according 
m a<20if@ditation guidelines. 



OUTREACH 
THE INITmL STAaS 



Outreach as the word signifies involves a luring technique 
m4 to me is a trait inherent in the termi. This process, howeverf 
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iffi^-kiS^^^^^^ ' ^ . ' ^ : ■ , ■ ■ 

l^ v'."'^^^ parioan©! ^vtthi a poiltiva and 

^i/ ; :.cq>aifidienG:e-^^ It cannat be, amphailzed enough 

.;hQ% %imf©^£^ Is to hBT^m thla qiiaLity in tha pa^aoniial of 

v^-^.: '.=^ia^ prc3gtOT d©ncern€# vttli affective . aaraar dayclopmant for 

S^f . -GQ^^ prcdaia a v^ary aigiilf Icarit . . * 

iSl^^Jsi^itwBrit in eaaraar daifalopniant baeaupa of tha .pearsoxial ttust and :^ 
C -j^^^ baring te aJf.D* C * wcmep^ Baaausa^ of havtng baan ^ - 

I ra^ect^d by stoeiity as a ^bola^ the Caa Ung that sraBaona raally 
L -la etoncf 3^n^d about tharn maana vary maah to thasa witfin, Thta 
'f: \/ pMlJti^i atti*ada ear* ba trarismitted in maay i^ays but ia most 
t\ --^C^ tliretigh disol^swa of lafprinatidri which i^sually oqours 

rv, ia',,a p«^ori-'tc-persen sattljigi that ti# publla hbusing projaat^ 
^ft'^- c agancy, vralflara offica, ^or first days of 

rjafe dlJc3osura Ln^oxmmtian preoasa invoXwa makinf tha 
: A.T»D.C,' eliej^t undarstand i^ha,t afrvicas are aatually baiiig 
?y offia«d 'to 1ih#m* Through vrrlttan fflpta^lals i it/outlinas point- 
by-^poijot ¥h4t benafdti- G^an aorue to thani. , ^ 

In r'ipiuAting thaia to a aommxiLty j unior aQllagai tha po tan- 
. tiai^stuam^i mu|t ba iaforaed cf tha Cinanelai asstatanca a.vail*r 
'to th4i^ traiiithg and bjidgat needs , and tha dataila of the 

prc^grMia.. Pox axarftpla, yprXar ihould ax- 
^ V. plain to th^ A*F»D,C. Gliaiit quail fidations for tha grant # pariod 

■ of tim^ gpra*t is aval lab Isi applioatien deadllnea, studant ^ 
. - iliglbilLty, mnd mo ^orth* All partinant infowiiation ragardlng^ 

; . ob*ainingr a^d maintaining f inancial tisiifcanae ahquld ba^ 
■ dalifiaflit^* [ 

L%km'yLMB0, m apaoific daserlptlon of tha dolLega'i teohnlcal 
OF aoadiimie pj^pgrama ^nust'ba j^rasanttdpp A gaod approaqh iR?QUld ba 
tb- siabdlviid^ ^11 tachnic4l-WGattonaLl prograans auch aai h©aJ,th 
^: Q^xBmtmf llciiaiad ' vocational nursingi opara;tin€[ rtftpni taehjitolaft , 

radi^lagi^ ^acphaioian i ate, veraui iachnltfai-biasinasi prog^ - 
: that inqlTida jra^taurant JiMJigra raal astata^ hua^aai m^^^^ 
4 ^©nt^ ate^,, fki^ of what I have recomin#ndad jnuat ha^a the tn^ 
■V ^dia^t' af ^hr^h^neati slna«aj anargatic biifc -Informatlva individual 

of cuj'loilty into A*F iD*'C- woman who iaa 
^^^^^^ ; : M a§ their destiny, Tha afffloteriidy of all 

^ ttois mnia* ba topped by good 'follow-through in, ^ny infoiMation 
— "^ox^^ m^d>e by tha cutraach workar. Per ascample, if the- ^ ^ 

.^u-fcr^i^H .w*lc#r, proroigaa to sand a Baaia Bdvoational Opport'un 
' 43r^rjt sppli^a^i^^ to a proipecti^a stiadant^ sha/he must ba speedy 
j^l;. vin^:^ it 't© the A»F ,D»C* wman Jpaffore har* h^ai^ ara-^ahatterad.* 

.ri f Cne 'tean^^i how slgnlfioant this wuld ba ainca institutions 

'/^ irem fkinl walfara are continwualy making falae 
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Assuming that an orgaaiEaLtiQn wai piicdessfuX in racruitlirg ^ 
AVPiD^C- wom^n ef i#atlv*ly tha proapeetiva stxidant should 
routad threufh pra^nMllega orlintation- . : ^ 

This ertantatiM proaasa ihould ba Initiated '^t laaat feur 
moitths iefor^ a raguUtf ii sohedul^ed t© begin* This 

will allbw mwgh %iMm for any ^CQitonuaity agsncy aiid/c^ cpnmriirslty 
eeilift to"prapar# feh# A.P*^ wdnisn fot thair fiaal daclsAoii. - 
A.FiD. wem^n miist malca irraag ©raaiits with thalr finaneiml casf- ^ 
wotkar ms to thie iinpwt of ftaftiiwlml^aislitmace'70^ their moiithlaf^ 
V^llotmant. In tMttr'*h^y must prapaVa fiw t^^ \il*lmrta affaet _ 
it will have on th# Qxiginal purqhaea pklc© of food stmips. 
m^mov and a*tac*ichodl oara for throsa depandaiits 

too eia Cor nuisasy icbool must ba sought*. In raa^y inatanet^ 
it is a mat tar pf goiiig through an appltbatton pr^aess of p.apar- 
work* - • ■ • ^ ' 

Anotha^e way thay c^an prepare also ti in amergancy tuition' 
monay that oan faa usad In the a vent of aay university adnlnistra- 
tiiva eiitanglamanti* thera ha^re- baan many an A.F.E.C. haad of 
housahold that has not been adanittad into tha . oollaga, alassroo 
baoausa of^ adminiitrati\ra f ambling of finanqi^l assiatanoe that 
wag not proaasiad on tima* This kind at preparation tiine la ^ v^try 
iin^ortknt baoausa it can Gontinve to aitM* aiioouraga 'the .p^os- 
paotivif A*f .D.C. itudarit or stunt #ny hopes she might have had* , 

. .The pra'^oo liege ctfientafcion prograin ihould Inoliida prtfien- 
tationa by rapresentatiyea of eve^ j»fcichaioal or -aoademio dapart- 
manti the finanolal aid offloer, iii»anotal oasawork^^ 
Dapartment of Human Ra^oureee, .Ocaupatioh^l lJit«est Surveys ^ 
arid Proficianoy Test sassloiis* v ?^^ \ s 



Teohnieal snfi ftqadenio Program Ptesailtationi 



A rapraaantativa of every technteal and aaademi^ progj^arn^ , 
ia-aasential* .An infoCTiative counselw.oan eertainly do tha iob 
wall if tha prtograni is presented -in a^ Informative btit anthuslastic 
mannar * ^ /"i . 

• ' ^ ' * ■ ■ . ^ . ' ' • • ^ . , ., ' ; " 

This phaia of the program should be demonstrafcid through'* 
the use o£^\tha pollega bulletin* Most ooilega representatives ^ 
always assuma a student knovs hov^ to e^itract any informattoii ^ 
naadad* A atap^By^stap coverage utilising tha .Bullitin and ntaJcing 
sura aaoh studant has one in hand. to follow tlie ipeaker ie a more 
a£f aetiva .appr©aeh towrds covering all areas , off ^training** This 



scniiiifls el^ imw if any take suoh an approach* 

Tbis coveiaj© shcuL QOBip©i# an oveCTlav? of tfta ccciipatlonal 
',datlea autd reapomsLbliltiifes * Tfta axpsctad salary rangt upon ^ 
'^OteplettM of^^^^t^ iwpoxtiiitp Prerefulrainsnts of 

::dB^ :^et^mgm program sKculS be aarefiuliy oiat lined aiid the con- 
.t#nt of the w dlscysiea. 

■ aj^eatateiena of- each "^©f the eolLage progranas , ; 

ip aiEeiatlal Inf ormatioii foar any prpspeatiw tralna€^. For 
#3caitqpl€r- the St. Bhillip's CQllegre Baalth Careers department 
raqiaiMS a aahplastic average, of ie^enty-flv^e paretnt in each 
majorr cpurse off study that is part of .tha prograin. 



FinaiiclaL Aid ^ • . ' 

N The flnanaial aid officer- aL though part of any college " s 
atudint serTicai peseoniiel' is a ^rary ' imp 

£iiianc4ail asiiatanoa infaftnatlcn a (ha) "has to of ipr ca;^; asai^ 
any pwsDii Ln naea of financial raa©uices* But Ker/hta fiiiic^^^ 
t^loii j^ii this phase must ba^ one iff :i^idh facts Md fl^ all 
fadaxralr atater and loeal pjfpgraitia are pTeaanted ln_ terms p£ a 
"pacteage^ • I say ''package" bacautie of tWs ^appreaoh praaeftt^_^ 
all^ the iiiaiviaual prograitia^ atiadent ^teoiaia be iligible f oar : su^ 
air Bailie Edwational Opportunity Sranti College Wocl^-Studyr * 
t^m^^lr sfcate and local ituaant loauiSr etc, • All, o£^ thti 
ittfocmatlen ihouia^^h^ preaagifcad* in: the ocfntMct of -a stydent / 
bt^gat aatailiag aainesterr eicpanaea in food; ■ahelta 
traiippcrtatiori and othax axpeases. The aenaitivlty tovrarda 
wotneii a finandial aid officer projects la important and muat at 
beat gr^tray an attltade of egtiality to«^arai tha dissemination - 
of 4ands aqd cbnsldaratloa for thai^i^persona^ financAal situation. 



State Departmant c£ Humaii Resources ^ \ ' 

>^ Sh«tlyi after ^ tha ^ffijianclal :Cf^ioa^ has made the flnanolaL 
a^^istanae presentation, a finanolal wrker froin the-D^^ 
of Haman EsMuraes cciild aiilightaji' any praEpectlve student into 
the poafeibla affects the GolLage" f ihanclal aid OQuld have on their 
welfare assistance aijd wedical banefitSi; Many timas a finanalal 
caaevrorteiir dan giv^a them aeceisary tnforinaticn regarding "Whether 
thsy will be losing any part of the dash payntents or inediaal 
btnefflts* Medical benefits, are nacsasaiy benefltr, that many 
A,r.,D,C» .women* do not wi'ah to ^eliriffuish* v ; 



r Aft6r the A.P*I>,Ci proapectlva student has had the . coun* 
s^lifig servleei of the college financial aid offioer and the 
-finanaial A.F.CC, yrotkmr, she is ready to begin the tasting 
procadurea* . * \ ^ ^ ^ 



Testing 

Tha tasting procass^for two-year aolleges should includa. a 
reading exainihation^ to determine level of comprehension arid 
voeabula^'y/ an occupational interest teat, and proficiency sk- 
aininitions in 'basic courses auoh as math, English/ science, and 
so foifthif " - 

At this pointy the interpretation of scores by counsalcrs 
usually pQCuring after the tasting process becomes, a aarioua 
undartaking ;but is one that must be met with extreme aalioacy,^ 
The reason for this is that any individtial can be diicouragad 
easily. Teat soDras , like many eKaminations, merely shqty level 
of profifi^ienoy at national levels, pfhat's mor.e they never In- 
dicate hpv? much one can learn and retain given developmental 
course assistanoe. It is a known facti for instanea; that roany 
junior cpllegeB have a developmental program in mathematlos r 
inglish> ' reading and the like* This kind of program can do much 
for individuals who have bean out of the world of the clasixoom* 
Moreover^ dt dees wonders for 'a student's self-cbnf idence* 

The intarpretatlon' of teats by ^counselors should be utilized 
as a means to place a student in the "proper course i that is, 
developmental ofc the freshman college curriculum. The placement 
process should be ©Kplained, to a student to avoid any disillu- 
sionment on her/his part, ^ 

The fact that ona makes poor scores according to a. collage 
test doaa not prediet level of success for anyone, Unf ortujiately 
many college qounsellng centers have, mada the entrance require- 
ments m icientif Ic that they have disregarded the significance 
of human motivation and the desire it can have in makliig an in- ^ 
dividual releirn what she/he was badly taught at all- years back 
Colleges also ntay blind themselves to cultural differences of / 
eKaminations, Therefore^ A*F*p*C^ students must fie remiiiaed to 
disregard the test scores and it mu$t^b#ipointed out that the* 
testing process was merely prpcedural, students must be made 
awar^e that their entrance into a higher Institution of learning^ - 
ia developmental. In ;>ther words ^ students ^ do not enter pollege 
becau$# they know everything |, they enter it in order to diaeover 
what thdy do not know thrpugh gresearch- and, instruction, - Students 
must be reminded that if their desire to succeed remains 'firm 
and if they maintain their determination to make up the courseB 
they are not .quite prepared £or# they w^ll be successful^ 



Once-^ the test ^results are disseinlriated to the students it 
is desirable^ as part. of this pApOpilage program^ to establish 
and conduct clinide in math#matipt,'lngllsh^ and gene 
principlaSip Thais cliniQ ssssiona ^will giva a student "a head-, 
start in what Ifcp expedt once a moreyibCTttal env^iro takSi 
plaaa. It also reinforces a gtudenti!s knowledge of what sh#/ha 
knows « ' . > " ' ' ' ° ' . .. 

, ^ ' , Tha CounsalingiPrQceis * ' 

'J^ftar the students, have been tested and they have been given 
the news regarding their scores the counselor plays a. major role ^ 
in har/hls eoJlage retention. The counseling process encompasses 
many aspects such as i . a^ttituda. of a cpunselori Interviewing 
approach; career aelactioni assessment of test shores | program 
plaoaTOent; titne-ininagement tfphedulingi a graduation p lam com- 
munity supportive 'servic#si personal^aounsaling and, lastly 
follow- thrpughg ^ < , ' 



Background of. Counselor 

. . ^ ^ ^, . . ^ ■ 

The attitude of cminselor, once again plays a significant ' 
role in maintaining a student's self-'aonfidence ' aria r'etention in 
schoal^' It seems tHat^ positive attitude is a trait. that must be 
always vibrant and alive. It has /always been iny contention that 
oftentimes an empldyee serving in ^ the capacity of a^counselor - 
must have had relative apKerlences so that this individual can 
identify with the problens of A*F\p.C. , low-income wamen> ' \ 

Empathy towards a client 's^ needs and aspirations can be 
demonstrated easier with the. proper social background of a cbun- 
salof , Many of our ^two*yetfr collegef are rapidly becoming ma j or 
receptors of low-inaome students, /Therefore^ college staff should 
te'flecfr-i successful but who .were once 

low-income, ' J^- , ^ 

counselor's personal value system should also be assessed 
by ^'thpse, individuals doing the hiring* In fact> space .should^ be 
'^provided in. the 'application form where a qounselor will describe 
his social baakgrpund and expaj^ence with lowrlncome students, 
flunian beings in; any society funfet^ion in relationship .t© their 
astablished. value system and "also project ,it in their work en- 
vironment* A' cQUhsalor's.'' value system can make the difference 
in how she/he peroeives the reality of many economic and social \ 
factors that often become obstacles towards college success for 
the A,P,D,Cr :studenti ^ . ■ ' 



Cntervievlng Process 



■fr 



f ^A';qoun5^1'05:'S^ iaitial quaationlng, of A,.F.o,C^ stiidants 
ijivelv^s^ assisting in 'th© ^©lactiofi of an individual's majoc 
>OE)rfiel3,.;of concap^tratiDa • * A eounsaloa^ must ba careful at thi| 




: igrotips;jah women hmv^ bie^ socialised into aspiring towards . 
I cj^ttaln', careers • This- has been caused by an absence of role 
^Srairitels witfti^ thaiy 'sodlal groups . Many Chicane (a) s and Blacks 
are therefore attriatad to careers such am lieansad vooatiorial 
niirsing; . regis taJf^d nurse I and so forth, - ' ' 

A counselor Q^n easily di'scourige a studant through tha 
interviewing proc^aa by indteating that tha growing trend is 
towards non traditional ^araers, ' As long as the progrMi exists 
at the college that sjieiild ^be enough for^a counfalor to tadwv 



Career Selection 



Although it jnay seem that an A.P.DpC, student's career . 
aspirations are wh^ft nipst womdn are conditioned to pursuing ^ a 
counselor shouid utilise ths oppprtunUty to eKplqre and introduae 
other dareer'opporttsniitias related to her sKpresried interest. 
jReglsteirad nursing r .£o3& example may encompass Nuclear Radiologia ^ 
Technician^ Medieai TeahnoLogist, and so forth. The itudAnt's 
woirk 'history must alio be ev^aluated* Her plan .of action, to ^ ; 
reach this' goal i^hotald be aesassed by the: counselor w^^- . I 
tiea about reaching these goals must be searched so that W 
gounselor can offiai^ rasDurces that will quell any apprehensions 
by the student. Many in^edujcifcies such as whether financial , v 
aisistance is available at a four-^year institution can be eased 
once a counselor, pirovldas this information. In addition r i^^f^^*^ 
.mation about supportive services # fbr e^ample^ tutorial asfis- 
■feance; must be mdl^ available* This kind of information reduces 
the chances' of ft .gteudeat losing confidence in the academic proof sf> 




Graduation Plan Aid tO' Proper Course Placement 



; It is strongly recoiiu.,dndea that a counsalcr devise a gradu* , 
ationr^plan for th^. A.P* D students this' graduation ipJ^an- 
include; a time-J,in# agtaed on by the cbunselee {ft.r.pV 
and ^thet counselor* It gdes ifl?4.thout saying that this timeline ; ' 
graduation plan shduld be a 'jfeallstic ohe. ^ This may be aN^pla^ 
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thi^t ailo\^s for r rest period If the student calli for it , arid * 
thiit apas not push an iiribalance of Gourses causing ^the stud^^t 
to. fail the. senieitar', Iii its psrspectives^ this graduation plan 
alla^i both studant and counseror *to reflect on program. process* 
It benefits 'the counselor in keeping the time factor in' the fore- 
front df things* ' . / 

: ' e . * ■ = " 

' ■ ' 1 

• . • . \. . ' 1 . , _ ' _ '_ - - ^ 

Assessment of Examination Scores 



Once a woinan has indicated her career goals and^a counselor 
has. inforihed her about the accessibility of other nontraditional 
goal^^ assessment of vocational, and aaademio eKaminations is 
ehcouJETagad, Briefly i the^ scores' received^ on the college entrance 
te$.t should be reviewed for course placement into the,, program of , 
her phoics, keeping: in miiid that the placemen^ criteria with 
which she has been a^ssessed are. aecDrding to college policy. 



P^ograin Placement ^ 

Program placemant is *a very significant part of th# coun* . 
seling procass and very\ often sets the slage for developiften-|al 
sutdites that "will stren|theh couxim competency. It ip also^ 
cr^rolal because if progrant placemeht is not handled correctly * - 
any individual can be taking courses semester after semester 
Without ever fulfilling prerequisite courses for, the projected 
majoar*. Tima^ also, becoiries vital beoause if -a student is not 
counaaled accordingly, many cQurses ^ taken are, a waste of time\ 
towards fulfilling prerequisites for major program courses. In 
relationship to a woman' s .mental health poor program planning 
only :r^in£orces her life-time frustrations of the cycle of 
pov^arty* Time is the essence in^today's modern world and mora 
so to individuals who have ftiet; failure and/rejection in each and 
ev04:y endeavor* Many two-year program\curriculums can be com^ 
pl^t^d in a ■yaar-and-a'-half if a counselor is aware that time 
Lb a vital factor to any student, / . N 

^Phe ^ imbalance of courses can easily ocpur whether or not' a 
gri^du^ition plan is ' devised* This is due to a student having the 
ultiJ^^ate deqiaion on how heavy a cqurse^load they prefer. Yet, 
th# qounseldr, who often. has placement authorisation, can veto 
a hiiavy load by refusing to authorise it thereby minimizing a - 
stud^l^t*s path towards failure, ; ^ ^ - , 

^ eKample- of course imbalances may be the ^ scheduling of 
bioic^gyi chemistry, and, 'matheraatic courses during either a regular 
sem^i^ter. or summer terms. The intoalance is caused because of ^ 
th^ werioad in icience courses which often prevents a student / 
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from preparing her/his lesion plans and study tiine. In aadi.tiQn, 
for a first-year, studant it causes adjustmant problains with 
family and parsonal responsibilitias. It is heri: that a aoun- 
selor shfeuldi signal to the student the dangers of such a lopsided 
.program sahadule% Perhaps doing a time managemant schadula 
wuld make the studant realise how unraalistic it is to take on 
such a feat as fifteen to eighteen semester hours with courses 
I have mentioned. This is. not to say that the A,E^,D»C. student . 
is incompetent or incapable of handling' such a load, but it; jls a 
preoa'ution a counsalor shoHjld take 'to assist .the student in put-*, 
ting all responsibilitias in their proper perspectives 



f Time Management Schaduiing i ^ 

It has been, my aHperfence that utilising a time management 
schedule is an effedtiva instruinent that will focus on all of 
the student's responsibilities, that is ^ aMiemlc, personal 
(includes social) family and work* ' 

This instrument, is a good medium for thm initiation of in* 
depth counseling*. Moreover, it is a way. oJ making a student' 
inaasure how much time thisre iwill actuall^ be needpd to devote 
to studies, A time line of daily activitiies allows for morning 
preparation of self, children, household chore^, if any, and 
also time enough to see the children to scbopl* It also takes 
into consideration traveling time. Most' A.P.D.C, students 
utilise, the city's mass transpDrtation system such as the bus. 
Enough time in-between classes for Studying or 'faking care of 
school business must^be allotted* The goal of studying two 
hours per day. per course should become a guage f or ^any. coun-^ 
'selor to monitor the student* (See chart) . - 

Time management rescheduling should ba conducted periodical- 
ly throughout a semester. It is a good technique t9 assess how 
many days and weeks of ^actual study time ^a student has put forth* 
This process is time consuming but quantitatively measures actual 
study time based on the student's sincere response* It also 
assumes that the counselor^ has or will have a good rapport with 
the student to. support her/him each time this process, is initiated 

^Permitting a student to ^go through an unevenly distributed 
course plan without the benefit of this scheduling exerqise will 
certainly result in a poo^ self-image, nQryous condition and 
ultimate failure for the A.F.D^C* student*' It would onlyJput^ 
the individual bdhind and lower Kar self-conf iderice in the long 
riin* 



■TIME WQEW SCHEDUU 



glSipllte^^^^^^ health of any Individual unddubtadly datarmines 

^Sl-thesj^a^ of coping^ith any new life style a parion hae.ahosen. 
"lilsJi^i^^ is the stp#rigth of a "person 'f valii# systain to-; 

S^iss^^ ^^ the st]^ehgth of those valuaa th^t ralate to the 

# : il^to^t^ life (^ajnaly^ family and personal- iocial) of an iridiyidual 

II * ^ new level of livingl \ 

I ^ In working with the A,P*D*C, studants, I have found that a 

|: ; \ counselor must interaot with a person's present valua systam and 
l^^i^- /, th^ aspired value systata whi^h, in the counseling proqess^ a 
stu^^nt coOTnunicates a wish to reach, ^ 

A clontamporary techniguli being utill^ed-by dounsel^ra which 
has be^n helpful ^Un unraveling this phasa of the ,counselor''Coun- 
ie3^e# prp^asa is - the Valuer Clarifigation method • ThiB is a 
v^i^ \i^ique^ baginning to plot tha periorial history of a 

ill^llt and^ con the val:ua eKposurer value deyelopmantr 

axid^mmt vaXn0k sha/ha ha^* It will usually begin with a dis- 
cua^a^ori of the person? s family upbringing * It may procead to 
analyze school experiences and adolescences. The imarriad or 
unmarried Ufa eKparienc^ will be comriunicated. The student's " ^ 
culture ;Oonflicta> inotiv^tioni# disappointments, aggressioris, a.nd 
aspiirations Mwill fo^^ a plature that can chart the strategy a 
aounselor can take towards apsiating an individual to implement 
\ or continue practicing his/her new or basic value system* The . 
ultimate affect hopefully will bf a strangthaning dna towards 
the perseverance of acquiring an education* ; ^ , 

/ Delving into the valuea clarification process will alsb^ 
yield to a counsalpr the aspirational values of the A.P*D,C* 
cou:^iielea* The goal to auGCted ba| At as a Licensed Vocational 
Nuriei plumber or. professional will ba closer to a'ssessmint at 
thilf stage The process yields infownation that maasures th^ 
sinq^irity of a person and also any actions' that demonstrate 
inst^Ality in reaching set goals* The /^strength that ig nitural 
to a parson will be perjpeived and deficiencies will be .clear 
enough to begin building a personality that is^ indapandant and 
self^^sustalning* Only ih this manner can a counfelor find out 
whether career goals sat are, attainable through a student's, 
datevjnination* / . ^ . ■ 



' Community Supportive Services ' ^ , 

• ■ / / ^ _ 

The linkage of a junior college to ccminunity social services, 
tp my knowledge, has never, been established. However, 1 wish to 
intjroduce this concept b^caute of its merits in the ratantion of 

' ■ " ' = --. . " ' 
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h.W.nkQ^ mmn:in aollege, The problam of retention and the 
fes£^;&ftM>itt'*i^^ the training needed should be ready to be 

5C^;:v:,,aadMaifed aounselor. This can be aaGompliihed by the 

M^t^T'/^Mi-i^^^^^ <?0mmlLng center keeping in oontact with three (3)^ 
basic community searvicess child carej housing and charitable 
" ^ organissation^i'^ ^ ' - ^ ' ' 

Child; 0»m services are very often provided by locial ser- 
vice af^^i»» and the Departsiient of Hiiman Resoupoesp college 
day care c#pt<i3^ii and so forth. The impact of a college coun-* 
sellng cett^tev aisisting a student in obtaining these kinds of 
services i$ 0jritical because a day care center enroute to the 
college or pn campus could very easily increase retention of 
a. students ideally f th# collegea should work in* encouraging 
social gervice centers and the welfare Aepartanent to establish 
.child earej centers in and around junior colleges and unixereities* 
It would fjf^^ th# student from having to leave the campus an hour- 
and*a*half ^i^a^'ly to travel home by bua. This would give the 
student in0lf0 time to utilise exiitent student services such as 
the llbraj?2fi, job placement services i and so forth. 

Housinf artd Urban Development tHuD) agencies through city 
housing 0i:|fanl5^ations have such $ervices as the Rent'^leaee pro- 
gram for low^income families, A,P..D,C. women would have no 
problems qwa.ll£ying for this benefit* It often pays ninety 
percent (901) of the rent with the tenant paying the remaining 
ten percent (10%). If a student were wise about these housing 
services and a counselor alert ,to the function of such a program^ 
the student could rent an apartment, or, home that includes 
utlll^ef m pmrt of the rent^ thereby relieving any extra ex* 
penses on the part of the student* Meedless to say # the student 
would begin' to feel the process of becoming part of mainstreMt 
society* in»t#ad of being confined to the housing projecta. Many 
would opt to locate their place of dwelling near the College^ ^ 
making^ollege $ervic^^ accessible to them, 

Grlain situations may ariae a» an A,F.D*C, recipient is re- 
ceiving an education I for instance/ eye sight problems are dis- 
covered after being in a classroom* welfare services very often 
do not Cover the purchase of eyegladses« This is when such 
organisations nuch as the local liione Clubs can be utilised, .My 
experience with these service organisations have been very posi- 
tive* Their assistance should be recruited, 
% 

; Follow-Through 

; , Th«/piv0tftl point to avBpythAncf "that haa bean dlacusaid in 
the cou»i«linf pvoeeaa can have no ihapt -and eraate no efficiency , 
if it ils^o^ loilowea thwugh. Thii very basia behavior must be 
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Igiliat 0* any, c©ttn»«te"» job performance for th© entire syttem 
tp work and for m i^«J^«0«C, woman to become th« receptor of pro* 
4uctlva saryices.^ .1% basically invo|'^ea a couMeloc'i setting . 
«^|» appolntoent aft*^ ^ippolntment in order to continue the moni- 
Hiring proceaa. ^mmm^Jit It requires an individual thit always 
has an open door tfWMrda meeting the s'tudent's needs. 



CWJCi*USION 



An effeotlve ^^rt^r 'couniielinf system for A.F.D.C. wometi 
l^ho go to collefe feaalble. However r it must- be a oompre- 
hensive one that inv^lvea personaliied, attention and the utili*" 
il^ation of collage ,ii%uient services to deal with this very speoiai 
iiroup* It involves th» college's reaching out for aaslstance 
Irom connnunity §ertrl^#s and conununlty services ceachlng out to 
j|,aaist the.collegai> 



PART TWO 



• .... 

. ..LOW-IMCOMl PEMALS " HOUSEHOLD HSAOS t 
WHO ARE THEV? WHAT' ARE TltelR NKIDS? 



foyiowlng two chapter a relatea ^h* sifriificant. «lemants 
iJi t^i^ davftlopment of potentiaHy succasaful education and employ- 
mn^ ;^»^paraTtion programa for the low-incoip(i« lemale head of house- 
h^M;, In Chapter Four, Deluvlna Hernandea dji^ous'toea and analyzas 
^ mu J^nitoftio survey- of twanty-aevaft loW''in«ow« heada of household 
Whii^^ ,.^tt^h4si?ed the nee4 for senaitivity t«w»rd the plight of the" 
tiW^lf family, . . • - , - „ 

Oli^pt^r Four by Cota-fioblas Suaraz prai^^tj* ^and analysas a 
n^tiOMl q\i#$tionaira eant to parsons woK^kiwg iwith or eonearnad 
mt%h ^^'uqatlon and amploymant of tha low ii^aoma haad of houaa- 

^mmn» ^ipaolally tha minQrity faniala^ quastionaira r^s- 

ponifil il^elud^i cbnaaptualization of laiuaa :tf^solutlons ragardln 
pAW'^^ifei'Qn an4 training for the low-incoina jC#(tta^l# haad of household* 



FilW^i^ ^^adad HouaaholdaUm Wfifara or on a loi^r^lneoina 



CHAPTER rOUR 



DELUVINA HERNANDEE 



^^m^i^M^y Toward and Awarenasi of tha tligrht of Singla 
J^li,jpi^^f)>tR J'frRllias (Famala Haaded) on Walfarii 0^ on a Low-lnooina 



wafe#rial for this ehaptar is baaad 0*1 loaal (San ^tonio# 
tmm} ^urvtV^ of twanty-savan low-ineoma wwiiw who head housaholds^' 
%m^%f^Mm M whom, are on welfare through tJ^ift A^r^D'.C. 'Program 

IPwni Was with Dapandant Childran ^m^tm) ^ Tha iurvay 
UtlM»r^^4 m interview sohadule which was adwlriii^t^red^by bur own' 
d0jWW>VM^4fcy tiilliion wharayar sha oould meat' th# WOWitn at 'thair oon- 
Vtwi^lWi«^#'^*»iri their homasp in' restaurantii ant^ tn^.^ lounga, , Tha 
<jM'«i#feij^:rtj| w«ra primarily open ended so that wom^n oould freely 
m'ptm^ Whtir opiniona., feelings^ and attitudtli without -res triotlone 



The emphasis was on Chicanas who head households and are low- 
inGom#f moat of whom in our sample are on welfare. We focuaed on 
Chiqaiias because with our limited financial and personnel resources 
these were the women most easily acceesible for the local survey. 
They were more easily accessible for us than women of other racial 
br ethnic groups because we had already built up. strong channels 
o£ communication, with them as a result of previous efforts/ 

The interviews were conducted in English and in Spanish^, The 
interview schedule was printed in both' languages. Each initial 
interview lasted anywhere from two hours to four and one-half hours% 
depending on how talkative the women were and how much time they 
had ^ on that day* The interviews were the springboard for' further 
conversation with the women on later dates. ^ . 

*We asked the women sixty-^six questions about ^nine major topics 5 
(1) the welfpire check they receive each month; (2) food stamps; 
(3); housing; (4) the condition of their health; (6) education or 
training programs that exist now; (7) -the kinds of education or 
joy tiai^iing program that they think are needed; (8) the' kinds of 
persons that work or should work in these types of programs; and 
(9) the services needed to maki these programs successful , In all 
questions'^ the women had the opportunity to express whatever they ^ 
felt, thought ^ or believed. Rarely # do professionals have the 
chance to really listen to what recipients have to say at length 
about the service^ provided. Generally in publications^ profes- 
sionals end up talking to themselves and to each other* So, we 
have incorporated into this chapter what the women told us* 

Prof lie of the Families in .the Sample. % 

All of the .families in this sample (N^27) live on a low fixed ^ 
income ranging from $86 to $313 per month except for one family 
on social security that live on S425 per month. Twenty-four of., 
the twenty-seven families in the sample are on welfare through th$ 
A.F.D.C. (Aid to Families with, Dependent Children) Program, More 
than half of the families live on $164 or leas .per month* The ' 
average monthly Income if about $167 monthly (excluding the family' 
With $425 from Social Ssturity) . However^ seventeen of the twentyr ^ 
seven families live on a montjily income of^between S86 and $164^ 
and tVenty-two out of the twenty-seven families live on $225\o:r 
less per month* ^ . ' ' • r ' 

The ages of the househoid ^heads range from nineteen to fifty- . 
two years* More than half .of them are under thirty- five years of 
age* More than half are between thir^j-one and forty years of -age* , 
The average age is about thirty-four y^rs* , \ 

' . ' ■ ' ^ " 

The educational level of the household hmads ranges from the^ 
first grade to high school or high school equivalency (G.E.D.) 



certificate. ' The average educational level of the household heads 
in this saniple is between the eighth and ninth grades* 

. The number of .children in- the families ranges from one to 
nine* Half of the families have three oj^ildren? the oth^r half . 
have from four to nine children, Thfe average family has three 
or four children, - ' * 

The ages of the children range from ten months- to eighteen 
years. Most of the children are between six and fifteen years 
of age. Twenty percent^ however i are under five years of age. 
Female children just barely outnumber male children. In the 
six-to-ten years age groups girls outnumber boys more than two^ 
to-one, i\There is a fairly even number of girls and boys in the 
eleven-to**f if teen years age group. \^ 

The length of time on welfare ranges from eight months to 
seventeen years for the families in this, sample* Moafe than half 
of them have been on welfare seven and one-half years or less. 
While the average is about seven and one-third years ^ a little 
more than half of the families have been on welfare be,tween four 
and nine years. . 



The Family's Economic Situation. , 

The low fixed monthly income assures .that these ""families are 
continually poorly fad^. clothed and housed. They* have no resources 
on which to draw from,' Their income "is fixpd at such a Ipw level 
that credit buying^ except from home peddlers/ is not commonly 
available resource, . They are trapped. Being on welfare almost 
forces most of the women to have a "boyfriend" (this is the term 
most commonly used to refer to their male companion) to help with ^ 
money^ food^ and clothes because they "have to get help fr6m some- 
body or soAewhere." 

One of the most ironic questions asked by the welfare case* 
worker every moiith or two or whenever the women have to reapply 
for continuation of their welfare grant and other benetitp is 
related' to the amount of cash on hand at the ti'^me bf the reapplica- 
tidn. In reply to our question regarding hpw^ long the welfare 

grant laats the answers were fairly consistent r 

'** • ' ■ -■ ^ ' 

^,1, (Laughing.,**) Two weeks if I make it istretch^ 

2* u;A v^aces ni la semana. (Sometimes^ not even the 'first week 
, 3. Jusife a couple of days with'$86, I pay^my rent which is 
* ; $56 and my food stamps which I pay $10/ and my life in-- 

surance^ which leaves me with -$9,00, 
4* That is a stupid jquestion. The minute I' get it, it/ s 

gone rnani ^ ^ ^ . . " / ^ 

* . ' . -■ ■ • , 



5. It doaan't last because by the time I get it, I owe it 
all, 

6. I see it for about two days. 

7. About one day onlyp I get it one day and it^s gone .the 
next day* 

8. Ningun dia, Se me Va en un dia, (Not even a day* It's 
. ' gone in one day * ) 

9. The looner 1 get it the sooner it goes. 



The purchase of clothing is almoet out of the queafeion for 
these families as one respondent epitomised the situation for all '.^ 
of th«gni "No hombre, que tienesl" (No man^ what's wrong with 
you.") Another laughs hilariously and said, "Hand-me-downs are 
really useful, because I can only buy undergarments whenever there 
is a littlfe left;" Another said thaty "Sometimes I don't pay what. 
I have to in order to buy clothes for^the kids, but then I havp to 
doublevmy payments*" > "Puro layawaya que hagro," says another 
woman, "q^ a vec0s les c^mpro de segundas*" (nothing but layaways 
that I set aside or else I buy them at thrift shops,) Most of the 
clothes that are purchased are for the children* 

Clothing for the household head is an even greater hardship. 
They clothe themielves in various waysi "1 usually get my clothes 
by going to flea markets, and my mother buys me^thirtgs," Another 
says, '"I get clothes from the church or things that my sister gives 
me or from friends. Sometimes I get clothet from rUinmage sales—- 
whenever I want something new, I put it in layaway*" Another sayi, 
"Si no puedo para los chamaqos—menos para mis No e podiyo comprar 
nada-^-nomas con cosas que me dan 6 de las segundas*" (If r'can't 
buy for the kids-~lesa can t buy 'for myself* I have not been able 
to buy anything — 1 make it with things that are given to me or 
froin the thrift shops*) - 

Although businesses are not supposed to discriminate against 
welfare, recipients in their credit-granting policies, the women 
on welfare usually do have difficulty obtaining credit ^for pur-^ 
chasing' needed clothing and household items. Soma of their, 
cotoents includ<is "As soon as they know that I:m on welfare they 
give me. a dii^ty look — -I"ve heard the^e^ are places that give 

you credit but I qouldn't afford it anj^ay," . "I got credit 

in a small furniture store. I had to' give* a big down payment— ^ 
I had to pay. the down payment in payments until^ I completed the 
down payment, thea they let me buy something, " "I've never 
tried to. get credit," said another woman, "because I've heard 
that they never give credit to women on welfare*" Sometimes, 
a woman is driven to misrepresentation of her economic situation . 
in order' to obtain credit to buy needed furniture? "I've had to 
lie to get credit, I've had -to lie ^bout haying a job and I'.ve 
had to get people to back me up* In other stores I haven't been , 
able to get credit because I'm on welfare, so I lied about working 



and that's how I got credit* in a furniture store. I always pay 
my bills somehow/ but all they care about is that yoy'ra on wel- 
fare." Some • women , have obtained credit ■accoun^ts by having a 
parent oC sister cosign and making a big down-payment but most 
of them cannot obtain a cosigner nor do they have a big down- 
-payment to make so they do without needed household items or 
clothing. 

Food is a precious commodity lor the families on welfare ^ 
because there is. not enough of it; the food stamps last until 
the third week of every months "On the third week^ I usually 
don't have anymore, I do with whatever I have left - sopitas, 
fldeo, arroz/ beans and things like that." (—stove-top casserols 
noodleSr rice*,,,,) Another woman says she borrdws food stamps 
and gats meat from a peddler or things from the milkman, t still 
other women must rely on help from their "boyfriend" i "On the 
last day of ithe month hay vecee que cbnsigo dinero con mi chayo," 
(,,, there are times, when I get money from my boyfriend,) Limi- 
tation is the key word as eKpressed by one respondent i "Se me 
acaban en l^s ultimas dos semanas del mes, Nunca se me acaba la 
'Comida proque siempre tenga que limitarme con la qomida para que 
nunca esten mis hijos- sin comida," (My food stamps run out the 
last two weeks of the month, I never run out of .food because ,1 
always have to limit the food so that my children will never be 
without food,) 

More than half of the women buy from the milkman jvhen the 
food stamps run out , ^ They, like the ones who refuse to purchase 
from that sour ce^^^ realise that the milkman's items are much more 
expansive than what they buy at the suparmarket, But^ they have 
no choice/ so th^y buy eggs^ milk^ butter, juicesi cheese, and . 
sometimea ice cream from 'the milkman. Then, whan the check ar- 
rives, they must immedj.ately pay the milkman's bill in full, with 
their new supply ^of food stamps. The food' stapp shortage cycle 
is set to be repeated, . . 

^ One/frequently hears people say, "Well, why don H welfare 
families get help from their relatives if they don't have enough 
money for food and clothes]" ^ Comments like this are usually 
made in an angry or resentful tone because the ordinary taxpayer 
generally does not know t^e extent *of the hardships that female- 
headed families on welfare undergo and that they rarely have 
relatives to fall back on for their needs% Out of ,the twenty-- 
s^ven women heading families in our local sample, only four of 
them said they could borrow from a relative such. as a grandfather, 
aunt, or parents. Three of them said they always have to pay back 
what they ^borrow from relatives,' This is hard to do,. The other ■ 
woman, however, all said the^* had no relatives that could help 
them for various reasons such asi '"They don't have enough for 
themselves," "My parents are in another state," "It would be a 
ffiracle if they 4id," "No, never*" "In no way." "No, never. 
They never bother to help. me out." 



r 



Family HouBing. ' \ . 

. Most families on welfarf have little choice as to where they 
will li^e ot the conditions under which they will live. The low 
income with which they must survive and the low cost of living in 
publicly supported housing projeots automatically leads to.low-^ 
income families ihto this type of housing in most cases. Even in 
these housing projacts there is usually a long waiting li « 

There are many reaaons why public housing projecta are not 
considered by the inothers on welfare, a good environment in^ which 
to raise their children. The experience of one family noted below 
is not untypicai of the many families living in public housing. 
The lack -of ad^qqate maintenar|ce in pufclic housing projects is 
one of the biggest grievances of tenants. For examples 

The tenants are- dissatisfied with other conditions that 
exist in the public housing projects. These ^include, -"mainly 
unsanitary conditions and no maintenance* and boys sniffing glue. 
Also, there are no security guards, " "My .main problem is fighting 
with neightors over the kids, and lack of security." "There is 
breaking "and entering, fights and even killings and also the con- 
dition that the apartments are in." "Especially the maintenance. 
They never try to do anything around hdre, like repairs, and 
plumbing and all that." "Aqui no te componen nada." (Here, they 

don't repair any thing for you.) "Kids with pot breaking and 

entering taking what little we have." "Around here it's very 
-quiet, so I , don't, have any problems, but over there further down — 
boy, there is killings and big fights—it's a mess, over there," 
"There is a lot of noise with the tenants around here and we 
can't sleep at night or have any peace." ' 

Living in public housing projects affects the tenants' mental 
and physical health. Asked if living under those conditions has 
affected their health in any way, fourteen of the twenty-seven 
said that their nerves were affected, "Si, de nervios y de mor- 
,tif icacionfes por los chamacos that fight with each other," (Yes^ 
from my nerves and from worries over the -kids thkt fight with 
each other,) "Or, I gef high blood pressure because of , all the 
worries I have with the kids— not- to get involved with kids that 
sniff glue." "Yes, of my nerves and my kids are' always with sores 
because of all the roaches — ^they don ' t exterminate very often, 
-or when they do the medicine they use doesn't get. rid of th ;m," 
"Yes, getting fatter that's all," "I eat more and I've gained a 
lot of weight because there is nothing to. do abound here," "I get 
more uptight and on nerves all the time," 

Generally, the bond that the tenants share is that of ieing- 
economically disadvantaged or, just plain poor. This sometimes 
brings some- of the families -together out of a need "to survive, 
not to, mention the closeness of the apartment units to each other. 
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"Eitamos todas muy eerquitas'de unaa con otras y siempre nog 
juntamos a platicskr o a tomar cafa." ^(We are very close to 
aaah other and wa always get^togethar to chat or dri*nk aoffeei) 

h^Ve more friends here because all the people around hare 
ara InAthe same situation and all share the same problems*" 
* '*%*ve gotten tb be more talkative. At first/ I would always be 
very apart and I didn't want to falk to anybody "We women 
get together and talk arfd sometimes we get out and have a good 
time* We, also, help each other out whenever we need something, " 

■The tenants generally stay in public houaing "because it's 
cheaper* We don't have to pa^ utilities or a high rent," "Houses 
are very high and the utilities are very high also.^ I just 
couldn't afford it. I barely make xt here." "r bouldn| t .afford 
to rent a house because of the high rents and utility bills and 
with my $86 a month I wouldn't make it." ' ' 



Effect on Welfare Dependency on Health* 

Most of the. women in this loqal sample report being under 
on-going stresi,^ tension and frsutration causing them to have 
had to take tranquilizers at some time or another* Their phy- 
sical health seems to be affected also as a result of the stress- 
related emotional problems* Fifteen of the twenty-seven women 
have been hospitalised one-to-five times i five have been in 
twice; five have been in three-to- five times. S Ik have been 
hospitalised for stress-related reasons* Asked if they thought 
their health has been affected because of their dependency^ on ^ 
welfare^ their responses were fairly similar. ?'0h^ yes L Men-"^ 
tally becvase of t'inancial problems." "Well^ I guess it has*" 
Firianciaily whfn, I can' t get my kids .what they need 1 upually 
get on 'nerves." "Yes, if you have money problems your nerves 
tend to go haywire— and then 1 have to go see a doctor." "Mo, 
only frdnj'irty nerves^" ".No, ---orily on nerves and my high blood ^ 
pressure because: of my low-income and because I can't afford to 
get^out of here or buy what 1 need or what the kids/need." "Only 
nerves. 1 usually get on nerves everytime there, is a change on 
my application. I'm always afraid that they will take away my 
whole qheck.'" ^ 

'Twenty of the twenty- seven women have had to go see a doctor 
for stressTrelated concerns and have at some time^, or currentlyr , 
been, trangui liters r primarily Valiuin*' Five have been ' treated 
for aepressioni two have been hospitalized for observation -and 
have been treated fpr depression. One has an ulcMr two complain 
of flrequint l^adaches and two of high blood pressure* Other 
problems include bladder (3) , kidney (4) ^^hysterectomy operations; 
C2) y and appendicitis (2) * , . ^ 

Health /^however, is not the biggest reason for the women 
not tindAng jobs and getting off of welfare. Sixty-two percent 

: ' ST , • ^ ■■ ■ ... 



of the women in our sample said that poor hsalth is not their 
reason fqr not working. Seventeen said that they don't work 
beoause th#y know that they don't have the skills to compete' 
for good-paying jobs and that is why some ofi them do not aven 
try anymore. Lack of eduqation and job skills are the main 
reasons that^so many female household heads on welfare remain 
on welfare. , 

Length of time on Welfare, 

' »- * 
The length of time on welfare ranges from eight months to 
seventeen years in this sample. More than half have been on 
welfare seven and one-half years or less. About half have b^en 
on welfare five years or less. One-^fourth of them have been on 
welfare six-to-ten yeirs. Almost one-fifth Have been on welfare, 
eleven-to-seventeen years* The average for this small sample 
is around seven and' one-third years* 



Getting Off of Welfare. 

All of the women believe life would be easier off of wel- . 
fare only with a good-paying, joj^* But it is hard for them to 
get off of welfare. Some of the reasons include tihe followingi 
"I would have to earn enough to pay bills, medical care, and buy ' 
what my kids need." "I can't even buy clothes to go- job hunting 
in." , "I don't have the educatiQn for a good-paying job." "It's 
hard to find babysitter." "I have very popr transportation," 
"Being on welfare means security." "Ciood health means having to 
have good medical services." -"Only low-paying jobs are available. 
"1 have no job experience," ^ 

Most of the women have not looked into training firograms 
because they do not think they will be able to get a good-paying 
job. They tend bo .thi Ilk that W.I. M. (Work Incentive ^Program) 
will oniy place them in low-paying menial jobs. They, also rea- 
lize that they would Ipse most of their benefits and be worse 
off with a low-paying job than they are "on welfare where at 'least 
their medical care is assured. They -fear losing their medical, 
care for themselves and eapeciaCly for, their children. , They know 
their check will be taken awa^or greatly reduced. They know the 
cost .of their food stamps will go up. They know their rent will 
be raised. They know they will have to pa^^ for babysitting. They 
know their work will be doubled. And thty know that they will be 
in.the s«ne or "worse situation than they are on welfare. Fifteen 
of the women said they have tried looking for jobs but decided hot 
to work when they found that the only .jobs they were offered were 
very • low paying and, they considered the, loss of or cut in we If are 



benefits leading toward more extreme hardships than they have 
undar waif are. So, the women just stay on welfare • 

'i 

Asked how much money they would like to earn in order to 
make i,t off of. welfare^ more than half (fifteen out of twenty^ 
Sevan) said they would need $600-$900 per month,. Eleven thought 
they could make it on $440-1530 a month. I4ost of them, however, 
woirld have to have $600-$800 a month operating money to be free 
of welfare c^pletely* 

Although the women have been unable to accept permanent 
jobs because of the laak of education and job skilli v^^hiGh have 
meant low-paying jobs, they have had to make'-ijip for what the 
welfare does not provide them (public assistance provides about . 
65-75 . percent of what it would take to be at poverty /level) so 
that their families at least approach poverty level instead of 
dire deprivation. They do this by taking odd jobs such as baby^ 
Bitting at home^ housecleaning for others ^ ironing and washing 
clothes for others^ waitressing^ making items at home to sell 
(such as quilts) r working carnival booths when the carnival comes 
to town annually^ cleaning offices sometimes for small local or- 
ganizations^ and sometimes (if they have acdess to or can borrow 
a sewing machine) they sew at home for friends* These are all 
tempcrary^ part-time ^ and sporadic jobs that can in no way pro- 
vide a living for them but without which they and their children 
would barely surviver^ 

-WomBn who not take odd jobs because they, fear penalties 
■ from 'the welfare office if they are found out find themselves 
in the position of having to accept help (money, groceries/ 
clothes for the children) from a "boyfriend" (The term they most 
often use). However, the welfare frowns deeply on their having 
a "boyfriend" help, them , out. So, the "boyfriend" can create- 
another set of problems and frutitrations for the women on welfare.^ 
Even when they do take odd jobs they still have to have help from 
a "boyfriend" J Twenty-two of the twenty-seven female household 
heads in our small sample said that being on welfare almost forces 
them to have a "boyfriend" because, "You have tb get help from 
somefaody or- somewhere. " „ 

Iducation and Job Training Aspirations, j 

Although a big majority of the women believe they need more 
educationi they tend to prefer skills training programs or on-:the- 
job training in order to get good-paying jobs beAus6 of the ur- - 
gancy of their firiancial problema and because of their low self*^ 
poncept.in terms of their learning capacities* , Comment s such as 
the 'foliowing are common among themi "I wish I' could learn a lot^ 



but it aaams so hard for me.". "I know itVa impos%iblf2 for me," 

."It w uldn't be any ufe for me even if I tried*" "I won't learn* 

I'm tuo old*" "When one can't learn, what can one do?" "It's 
no use for me • " ^ * 

A little more than half of the women said they would like * 
jobs related to medidal Barvices (hospital aides;^ 6| doctor -s 
recaptioniat/assistanti 3r- Registered Nurse or Licensed Vocational 
Nurse, 3; or office work. Only three indicated a preference for 
jobs that women have been conditionr-d to consider "man* type jobs" 
--^-welding / and upholstery. Three said they would like custodial 
.joba because they have no education The answers the women gave 
to this question undoubtedly reflect the kind of .y?ork they think 
is currently accessible to them cojijidering the limited resources 
available to them in terms of education and job trairiing. This 
speculation is made oh the basis of the very different answers 
they gave when asked later in the interview about the kinds of 
skills training they would like to hav& available through an 
education or job preparation program. 

When the women thought about job aspirations on the basis 
of their preference when they fantasized Uiat the opportunities 
could become available , they mentioned more options in both the 
medicfifl services and in office skills,' as well as more blue collar 
"man-type" jobs^p and other miscellaneous jobs-- with only one still 
mentioning hospital housekeeping because she has only about # 
first grade education. Eleven of them mentioned training for such 
office skills as business managemariti bookkeeping, switchboard 
operator i taLephone operator, file clerk, doctors receptionist 
because they were neat, eas^, clean jobs; because that's where 
the money is; and because they offer permanency and a "pleasant 
working environment* - ' , 

Nine mentioned -medical skills training such as x-ray tech- 
nician, laboratory technician^ nursing (R*N* or LVN) , dental 
.assistant, doctor ' s assistant again because that is where they - 
see the money to be made and because they offer permanency p They 
bfelieve they "could make it bettar with these kinds of jobs," 

'lieven meptioned blue-collar occupations such as niechanic, 
welding, carpentry, upholstery, bus driver, telephone installer, 
electronic technician because they pay high wages, offer per- ■ 
manency, and women would like these jobs and could do them*' 

, iiven the women with very limited education ihdicatad highsr 
job aspirations. when they imagined that training would really be 
possible.^ T^o said it ^would be easy for them to learn cashieringi 
one Said she could learn to be ^a teacher 's_aide and ^ould. like it ; 
'two s.aid they could learn to work in a child. care center, ^ ^ 




/' Whan a woman on welfare chooses to go on to college ^ she 
frequently anaounters major obstacles that oan cause her to 
deaide to' drop out baoause thd help she neede is just not ayail- 
abl# to her. This was the experience of a young mother (in her 
late twenties) of four young children (pre-teens) who obtained 
her G.EeD. (high sehool equivalency) Certificate through the 
TeKks Vocational RehabilijfeAtion Program* She then decided to 
go to the local comnunity college and take a two-year course 'for 
Medical Secretary • She said she started off doing very wall and 
then encountered' problems that she could not surmount without 
help* 



iKpariences with. Existing Programs, 

Two--thirds of the women in the sampli; have participated in 
some kind of education or job .preparation program at' some time. 
These Programs include on-the-job training. General Education 
(G.E.D. - high school equivalency) classes^ Work Incentive Pro- 
gram (W*I.N*), Comprahensive Employment 'Training Act (C*1,T.Ap) 
Program, Texas Vocational Rehabilitation Program, and home "nur^ 
sing aide program. All of them eKperienced disappointment and 
disillusionment except one of two that went through the Texas 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program, . ' 

Of the six that went to General Education (GpI.D.) claEses, 
only one obtained the Gteneral Education Certificate ^ One said, 
that she came out of there feeling less dimb. Two said the; 
teacher missed a lot of classes so they lost interest. One - 
oouldn't read— *-she thought that was unfair becau-ie she wanted 
to learn . / . 

Five went to the Work Incentive Program (W*I*N.) and founi 
the Work Incentive Program never found them any kind of job or 
else placed them in positions which did not pay enough to leave 
or stay off of welfare. One said all she lear^ned was "how to 
dress' and, look for a job.l One got training for an oOTUpation : 
that did not later pay enough to stay . of of welfars'-— beauty 
school training. Two enrolled in the Comprehensive Bmploynient 
Training ^ct (C.E.T.A.) Program. They found that C.l-T.A, either 
. wanted dto^pass them on to W.I.N, or else place them in low- 
paying jobs such as' i^i a res'taurant kitchen. Two went through 
some kind of on-the-job training prograkn. One stated that .she 
got no training out of it while the other said she had no help 
with transportation, and child care problems. - 

Only one of the 'twenty- seven women consider the existing 
progr^a as doing enough for the women* Five dpn't know. But, 
twenty^one have definite^ opinions about the kinds of changes i 
needed to make th^ more' successful for the education or j6b 
preparation of women bn welfare. Some of the change e they mentioned 
iftoludei trainlng.for better paying jobst more help vrith trans- 



portatlon and child aare? less education and more job training; 
mora QQuns^lingi more time for preparing women 'for good jobs; 
less '•tmlk*' and mora job aationi conneat the child care/trana- 
portation/dental/medieal services .so that the partioipantf don' t 
have to run around all over town for scattered aervicasi find 
bettar jobs for womeni mora follow-up until women can be pn 
their^Qwni get rid of Work incerttive Program (W. 1 .N* ) i provide 
more praparation for the General Education (G.E.D.) before sending 
woman to take the General Education tests so that thtfy will have 
a better chance o£ passing thfm instead of running Into another 
failurf • ' ; 



Education or Job Preparation Programs Needed. 

Almost all of the women said that what is needed more are 
job training programs or programs that provide both education 
and job training. Only three of them think that education pro- 
grams are needed mora than job .skills training programs* ^ * 

\ Asked what services they would offer the women so that an 
education or job skills training program would be successful—*- 
i£ thay were in charge of developing it they mentiofted ^J^he fol- 
lowings child care iunanimous) ^ transportation (unanimous) r 
medical/dental services , choice in area of training, counseling 
to assure program completian/ youth counseling for teenage chil*- 
' dren, caring-helpful-understanding personnel, niinimum>pay while 
in training, hours that 'wouldn't /conflict greatly witmhome res- 
ponsibilities, counseling for job-hunting, help in fiifding and 
getting placed in a good-paying job* 

'The personnel in these programs, they think, should be 
friendly and understanding^ rather than mainly serious (sober- 

/ faced)' although one- third of them want them to be both friendly 
and serious^ Their responses help to define their meaning of 
"friendly" and "serious ■% The three who think they should be 
"serious" equate Eeriousnes^s with being cartful in^ their work 
and being more meaningful and- willing to help. The fifteen who 
want. them to be "friendly see them as: people who "won't think 
they* re better than us just because we're on welfare'," "They 
will cheer us up and not make us feel down." "They won't make 
us feel out of place, nervous, and restless when they ask us f 
guestions* "They will'' make us feel good* and at ease, and we 

' oan^talk better to them and explain our problems*" "We'll get 
further with them. " ^ \ 

♦ = ' 

Those wh0 want staff that are "friendly and serious" want 
people, who art "more friendly than serious so we can be at ease," 

./"Be business-like so that ko one will take advantage of them," 
"They, will knowj what they*'M doing and still not make us feel 
so bad." "If they treat us nice and satious at the same^time, 
we'll really help them, but if th^y pwt too much pressure we 

.won't help them." ■ ^ ^ - 
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More than half of the women think education/job preparation 
programa for woman on v/elfare or low- income women should be run 
by women for the following reasons i more trustworthy,^ understand 
women better? you can talk better with a wontani more at east with 
a woman; more sensitive to what women go through,- don't take 
advantage of woman like men doi won't play favorites like men 
do with women who date them* 

Ono'-fourth or the women think it makes no difference whether 
it is a man or woman who runB thoge programs as l.ong as they are 
understanding and know their jobi as long aa they know how to 
treat woman* ^Four women think men would toe better to run these 
programs because they are "less noiiy than women" and they can be 
just as under standing and still more demanding and reapectfu]. in 
buainesa than women ^ 

Most of the women think that the persons who run such pro- 
grams should ba well educated and have the eKperience of working 
with low-inapina women. Half of these do not speoify men or womeni 
but^ one-w*ird specify that it be women. These persons i the 
women say, already know what women go through i they understand 
low-incoma wonien better; they know wha^ they* re getting Into and 
know what to do* Those who specify that it be women say? "I 
OQUld trust her and talk about my problelns with her," ^1 would 
know that she would help us." "It would encourage women to know 
that she has had experience with low^-inoome women." 

Almost all of the women in the aamfile Indicate that these 
programs should provide a referral service for dental oare for 
the participants because this is not pro;^ided by their welfare 
medical banef its (©Kcept for extraction^') . 

The kinds of problems the majority of the women think they 
would naiBd counseling on while participating in an education or 
job preparation program include those related to^ the men in 
their lives, their children, finding and keeping a job, being 
less timid and more assertive* They do not think they would need' 
counseling on buying and praparing food, managing ttionay, dealing 
with friends or neighbors , or personal grooming* Other areas in 
which they indicated counseling needs weres\ "Counseling in findin 
myself because sometimes I don't know if I'm coming or qoing'' ^ 
legal matters, and "Counseling on how to treat my kido now that 
they are growing up*" 

Responding to a question oonaerning their preference as far 
as the sex of counselors in an education or job preparation pro- . 
gramr two'-thirds of the women specified a woman for ^reasons such 
aa the following s 

She *.d understand better the problems of women and personal 
things and would be more considera^te* I'd be more at 
ease,, • \= . ■ 
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I could talk to her woman*to-woman* 

A woman is mora underitanding than a man. 

I could have more confid#noe in a woman. 

She would give me better advice than a man. 

Men usually take advantacje of women ^ 

A man usually makes me nervous, 

Five women who said that either man or women or both were pre** 
fdrable gave reasone such asi "Men oo\ald'talk to the boys and ' 
women with the girls," "Ar long as they know what they are doing 
and are able to help the women with their problems*" Only four 
women stated a preference for men c^unseXors becausei "Sometimes 
a woman wants a man's opinion"; "They understand better than a 
woman" r "A man can alwayri tall you what the dther side is thii king 
of." 

All but one of the women think the job training programs 
should have persons to help them find a good-paying job after 
they have completed those programs. Most of' their answtt^ re- 
flected a sense of feeling lost if they were suddenly sent out 
on their owni "I won't know where to go." "I don't know where . 
the good paying^ permanent jobs are." "We wouldn't feai Ao^Most 
as to where to go to find a good job," '^It would shpw us they:^'--^ ^ 
are really . concerned about our well-being by obse3?^ing ghat's 
being dona to be sure that everything Lb all ri^ht," "If they 
don't keep in touch and help us find a good-paying job instead 
of juat anything wa might lose hope and just forget about it.." 
"They usually know where the better jebs are and they give you 
a better reference." "They usually know where the better jobs 
are and they give you a better referenoe*" "They have the ex- 
perience on how to contact the peraona of the CQmpanias or the 
kinds of jpbs you were trained for." 

The women expressed some final hopes and wishes about mdxx-^ 
cation and job preparation programi. For eKamplei 

I hope something good comes from all of this for women to 
start making their lives better as well as for the 
kids. 

1 hope they keep their promises and not be like the Preai*^ 

dents of the United States. 
We want something better so that we can leave welfare* 
They^ should give us more time to abmplete thasa programs. 
1 wish they would make a program for the people that, are 

very slow in learning like me. 
1 hope there will be more programs for man-type jobs. 
* , 1 would like more training programs where education won*t 
. be required . . ^ 

They shoulcl provide something for kids to do during the 

sumraer to keep them busy while we participate in tha 

programs. 



ERIC ^ 
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m Bummary, the families on welfare Uve well beluw the 
poverty lavel. The ©ffeGts of poverty and of dependency on 
public aa«iBtance are reflected in the total quality of life 
including the physical and mental health of the women who 
head theae households. The effects are alio felt by their 
children. 

The education level of theae relatively young household 
heads (average age 35.5 years) is low enough (averaging between 
a seventh and eighth grade education) to relegate them to the 
most menial and lowest paying occupations in the labor market. 
It is very difficult for them to leave the welfare rolls. Con- 
sequantly, half of the families in this aample have been on 
welfare from four to nine years. The women beli'ava they would 
be batter off without welfare only if they found a high-paying 
job. 

Most of the women think themselvas incapable of studying # 
concentrating, and learning. So, they tend to prefer job slcills 
training programs over education programs. Generally, they are 
disappointed with existing education or training programs, because 
these programs have not provided them with marketable skills 
that command high-paying jobs. Almost half want nontraditional 
job training — that is, trainingifor jobs for which they have 
been conditioned all their lives ^ conaider "man-type" jobs. 
The other half think office skilla ipanging from busineas manage- 
ment to simple clerical training should be offered, 

program personnel, they th^k, should be friendly and under- 
standiing but serious enough to command a business-like respect. 
More than half want female-operated programs, but those women 
must be experienced in working with low-income women as well as 
being well educated. ' 

To assure successful oompl»st,ton of a program, culminating 
in placement in a well payin*? iot, the women would like to be 
assured to access to a variety oi typos of counseling about 
perso.'ial, economic, and interpersonal matters. They also want 
sssertivenass and self-axploration training in order tfo achieve 
greater sulf-con£idence and to be able to set goals and direc- - 
tiona for themselves. Finally, they do not want to be immediately 
abandoned by the program as soon as they complete the preparation 
or training. They want help in finding and establishing' them- 
selves in- a job that pays considerably more than lairiimum wage. 
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CSCILI^ COTA-ROBLES SUAREE 



V . Tha matarJ^al prss#rited in this chaptar ia basad prt a 
natiiDnal questionairA.; Tha form was sant to 1100 paraons 
concfrna^ with tha fduoation and^employmant of th^^^^^ - 
iifeoAa w6man haad of housahold^. T^a purpose of ^th^^;^^^^q^ ^ }\ 

tionair#' was to 'aliait attitudtfSf V r^conman^ 
tualization of problems mnd solutions ragari^^ 

' " an4 training for tha low incofte womaii 'who heads 
- hoW. Tha rasjponsa rata to tha questionalre^^^^w^ ' 

rasponsas ara from twanty flfva states, raprea^n^iln^^ 4; 
,.wast^ wast, pidwast^ , aast oentralf south, sou^ ' V 4 

northaast. Tha raplias inolude 841 from tha wast and south- v 

i\ wast, with 56% from tha atata of Taxas, v * * . 

' \ Of tha 218 raspondenta, 68% are woman ^ and iS. 7 A ire flfen. « 
The raspondenta' agas range from aarly twsnti'ea ^o past seventy* 
Moft of tha woman are in their early thirtias, while the majority r 
of. tha men ara _in their forties. The educational level of the . ; 

ireapondants range from lass than a high school education to 1, 
doctoral degraas.^ Most of' the reapondants have obtained fdur ^ r 

; year college degraaa. , of the women, S2| hava :at .least a . 

/ degree, and 83% of tha man had reached' this levels of schooling * 

■■■■■ \ ■■■ ' . ^ i ' - _ ' -> ' ' ' ^ . ' ' '-.-.i 

' Ovar eighty peroant (84 .9%) of the " raspondenta work or have . 

o worked with low income women ^ Nearly seventy parcent tS9.7%) of - - 
these ^re women and 29% are men. SiKty-Wd peroant of those in- 

^ dividuals who have ' worked or who work with low ^ Income ^women state 

v^that they hava been or. are dissatisfied ih some manner with the 
work, ^procedures, or achievament of the programs with which thay 
are familiar. . ' ' ^ 

The '^respondents of the questibnaire comprise a representa- 
' tiva crosa section orf paraona who work with br^ who have an ^interast 
in ^the education or training of tha low income woman head of ' 
household. Nine categories witH which the respohdents ara afsocl- = 
\ iiied ha^e been datermined. This includes the following 1 
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; 1. APDC Program (Aid ^to PMiilies with 

V 2 • Daparianant^ of ilum 27 • ; 

3. Piivata/coiranimit^ .18 ^*' 

4. Sehoel personnel I ,i ' 15 : . 

5. Jo& training or labor groups 6 . \ 
6* OtganiMtidn vblim S 

r 7, Stati/fa^aral agendias / 7 • ^ - - ^ 

■ ' 8 . Health groups /" ' * . ; , 5 \ / 

9.. PubMto houaing managament 1 - ' ; 

■ ■ = ■ " ^' ' / > ^ ^ ^ ^ ' . " \ ^ ^ ' • " . - ^ ' = 

The foliowing tab 1« establishes the pereenta^e of res-- \ ; 
pondeAts/in each of previously oategoVia.s, The ^ . 

^mble shows tfta parcantages who/are dissatisfied with programs 
for, tha iowiinoome woman head of household , ^ . ^ 

Tabla'^W- Peroen^ of Respondents Who Work With tow-'lncoma Women 

: Head of HouMhold and Who are Dissatisfied With Program 
/ _ Efforts ' ■ . ' 

CATEGORY Percent df ^ Percent Working ^ P^trc^nt Dissatis- 
-\ ' ] Sample with Low ^n^jme - , ficfl with Programs 

. ' . Woman ^ ' fov Low-^Inoome .Womten 

/ 100' 
68 

' 47 V 

70 

• 66 
• 30 - 
~ 3,3 
56 

: 0, 

The APDG riscipient (a3;l female) all have ' e^^rienoe working ^ 
with low income woman and all are dissatisfied' wi^h ptograms far 
the low income woman head of household* Five other qategories ^ 
have- 50% or more respondants who indicate dissatisfaotipn with 
prograins sJor the low inboma woman head of housafioldi 1) Depart- • v 
merit of Human Resources (68%) i 2) school personnel (70%) r 3) job ' 
training or labor groups 6%) r 4^ stata/fedaral agencisi (53%) r 
and (S) ^health groups (56%) Th^ee groups in tha same ■ havi lass 
than 50% dissatisfaction, with such program^^ 1)' privata/conanunity 
social services (47%)' I 2) organization voluntf ers/private citizeni ^ 
(30%) I and J) public housing management 10%) • 
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100 
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27 


79 


3 


18 


92 


4 ' 


15 >: 


9.1 


• S 
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.100 


6 
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SO 
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7 


• 88 


8 


• s ■ .^. . 


7S 
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• 1 ■ ■ 
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; M ^ a small Bailing the AFDC re^iipients Mr© unani- 

mous: in ;their dissatisf action of progr^s ^ f or the . low ineoma ^ 
femalerha^ householfl. -School personnal (911 having worked 
with low i^opma fra head of household) had 70% di^satiafaG- 
%ion ait^v i^ HtOTan Resources (92% hava eKparienca^ 

'Worki&g w^^^ low inooma f amale head of hbuMhoid) Had 681 dia-- ^ 
aa;t is faction , The four oategorias thafe showed the greatast ; 
rdiisatis£aetioni^^^ those who usually work olosely, in soma ^ * 
'm^nn&t/ with^ h#ad of houaahold or her family. 

Threa other cate^orias^ a great deal of dlssatiptfaotion • 

•wltii^^ha programs t 1)^ job traiSing-or_tabor groups (66%0 i 2) ^ 
haiLlth groups f56%) ; and stata/faderal^^u^s (53%) * Two oata- • 
^goriSif 'indibata great dissatifefaetibh with ptogxamsr 1) * or- 
"gaMiatlon vbluntaars/privat l^utoll^ " 

hbusiprig Mahag^^ (0%) v Yat dnly half; of privata^aitiians (30%,) 
and 2 ) public housing management .(0%) Yet only half of the 
yolunteers/privata citizens group have experience wit^^^ 
dnttome .woman who heads a household and the public housing' , manage- 
ment iaii^ ling was only 1% of the total. The larga parcantage^ ;o 
r#spdnc(ents who indidata a'^dissatisf action with prpgrams for ^^t^ 
feipale low income head of household ars^ those who have aKperience 
with the sa women* The fact that a great deal of the respondants ^ 
'4re^ diaaatisf ied^^w^ these programs indicatea a need for chanaes 
in the programs* \ ■ ' i ^ ' V 

Jha questi^naire consfis thirty-fiva pjalti -part closed 1^ 

guastidni* y Tha instrument ©overs the foliowing areas i 1) program 

a) philosophical basis of ; programr b) personnel i;c) program, 
dbj actives and procedures i dj recruitment of participants; e) - 
attributas of participants; 2^) supportive serviqas-^ a) financial i . 

b) instructiorial matarialsj 3) program responsibilities^ 4) coun- 
seling i and 5) si^acassful program operation, referrals^ and follow 
up. Many of tfea respondents included insightful remarks regarding 
€he topics presented* These are ^included In the following dis- 
cussion* . ' V 



Philosophical Basis _ ^ / ' \ . ' 

paway (1944) defined philosophy as ^Ae general theory of 
education . Aims^ o^ ofaj actives are deriv^d.^ f rom a philosophy of 
Education (Rich; 1^72)* Tyler (1950) rac;pnmends that program 
objaqtivaa and the philosophy of the soh^|^should be mutually 
consistent with each other* . In order to Jnsuri th^ 
gests a philosophical screaninjgr of program objeqtives and school 
phii6sbphy in the development of curriculum. ' The philosophical 
basis for. any program can therefore ^ giva the impetus for the ^ 
desigfri arid implementation to carry out the program's opflrationp 
\ ^ *^ S . ^ . . .-■ ^ V' . ■ ' ^ ■ 

' What tlhen iA considerad a sound philosophical basis fotf 
aducation and traininig programs for low income head of "household? 



In the national^syrvayr 89% of the respondents state that the 
emphasis should not be, to place the woman in any type of empl( 
ment* Two elements need to be taken into considerationi ^ 
l).that the training does* not ereate problems in the woman's 
family; 2) that the poaition of employment is well-paying. 
AoGording to 80% of the respondents^ thp 'woman with childr#n< 
under five years of age should. not avoid seeking employment. 
Yet 69% of ^tha men and^70% of the women of the survey respon- 
dents contend that the woman who can find a good baby-sitter 
should^ go to work. ^ = , ' . 



Program. Objectives 

The bbjectives of a program should be clearly delineated 
in order that program staff and program participants know what 
to expeott Objectives will provide the staff and .its partici- 
pants: 1) the means for olmning and for conti^j^^^improveme^nti 
and 2) criteria by which if ; uerials are selected ^ procedures . 
developed, and ^evalua+^^^r bwed (Tyler, 1950), It^ahould be 
stressed that objective:! ^re subjective and express the val\ies 
of the program developers* Keeping in mind the previous chapter , 
on racism or sexist values, Sha^ is objectives ^houli be non* 
racipt and^ non*sexist in nature* ' . 

In the survey,^ 271 of the resp^nd^rits thimc that the ob* 
jeptive of a prdgram for low income he&d of hmraehold should , be 
to introduce minority females' tn non-t^aditi^fml jobs. Another 
25% think that the objective the program shiuld be *f irst ^to 
enhance the participant's educational status ^ such as obtaining 
a G.E*D* (a high school equivalency diploma) . After, the first 
objedtive is achieved^ the^ subsequent objective should'be to . 
train the, woman for employment which will allow her to adequately 
support her family* About one- fif^h of the respondents think 
that the objectives of the program should be to train the woman^, 
for* a job that is in high demand^ obtain knowlfdge about employ- 
men^^options open* to her^ ,and job possibilities which will allow 
for her upward mobility* Also recotoended is the enhahcement 
of the wpman's self -concept and self-reliancf through training 
in self-awareness* One respondent statesr "T^>^^oman must be 
given the right to choose her prefered occupation^ * Mducat'e 
her to understand the trade-off and let her make the choice^" 



Personnel , . ■ 

No Letter what the program objectives a#a^ what materials 
are provided , oi what the focus of the program is determined, 
the. reaponsibility of the implementation of the program lies 
with the. personnel. ' Regardless of the program or how detailed 



Its- theoraticai framework^ it^is the staff actually, does 

Mdiat will af feet, the, program partioiparita » The staffs there-- 
. fore y plays a S'ignificant part in the program' s success , Of \ 
.the sample surveyadf 89% eonsi^er that tliie adminiBtrative staff 
should not only have the nacessary qualifications to implement 
this program^ but should also = gain the confidence and trust-of 
the woman in the program* College degrees^ according to ^he 
raspondentSr are not imperative « ^ ^ 

■ - . . -. '^^;•>. * ■ 

Rearultirient of Participants ' . . , ^ ^ 

.A good recruitment procedure will enable large nwnbers of 
^womenL to learn about the : program aiid . makev decision^ regarding 
tha program potential an^d the feagibility pf becoming a "pa^tiei* 
pant. In the survey, the majority of the respondents (90%f'^ 
think that the ' low income woman/ and the low income person in 
general needs special recruitment efforts # The following is the 
order in whidh respondents rated the various advertising techni 
gues ^ f or aducation and training prdgrams*' The ranking is based 
on the eombined' category of "vea^ effective" and "effective"! ' ^ 



1. 


.Television •- 76% 




2. 


Radio -,71% 




3. 


Cbiranunity Orgahl zations 


- 71% 


4; 


Small' house gathetfings 


- 67% ' 


5. 


House to hoiige dissenilnati'on - 6S% 


■ 6. 


Church groupa - 41% 




7. 


Church bulletins - 35% 




8. 


Throw away newspapers - 


31% 


9. 


School meetiaejs "30% 




10. 


Daily neWspaptrs - 27% 




11. 


Professional groups 22 


1% 



the respdn^ents stated that information should be in the 
native language of the target group* Personal contact with sin- 
cerity was also' mentioned* Other vehicles recomnend^d ares 
outr.each workers^^ , mobil units^ ^use of form and present trainees 
to spread informatiohf . use of professional's ' (clergyi social wor- 
kersf teachers, ^tc* ) as resource persons to arrange direct 
referrals to th^" program* According to the respondents^ the "Jse 
oi daily newspapers to pi^lici^e. the program is ineffective 
because most woi^en on welfare do not subscribe to regular news^ 
papers * . , ^ ^ 

" ■ i - * s 

Attributes of participants * ^ ' , ;/ 

The selection of qualified candidates is imoortant m en*- 
suring'the success. of the program* Attributes of the participants 



: need^td^^^^:^^^^^^ that the program staff and , . 

; tl^^^§^H*pants are ^i^ to the type of person 

'n^Si^pepi^ program, -.ftimoet fninety percent (88%) of the r 
rsfpSndent indicate that the program should include the woman 
;Jwi€fipiit high school^diploma.' One person states , "The most . 
•igieiii^^fi^^^ below the GfiD or. high school level". Yet, some of the 
^SMipondan participants who are the most 

viikely to succeed should be selected in, order that the program 
vwillVhave a better chance of ^ success. "Train those fir^i: who 
i^k^m^S pest Qh^nam of ianprovement**-gbod for the numbers game" 
^vtftatiiB one respondent. . 

, Nearly eighty percent (78%) think that a -woman should not 
be made to accept any job that is available^ but^fhcruld be trained 

.in the type of employment of Her choosing. A little more than 
35% (86%) th^nk that a woman should have the right to challej^ge 
the counselor advice and ^ should not b#. excluded: from the program 
for doing so. One respondent states, "A counselor should not 
give advice", Thereforef a counselor should guide the participant 
and not tell her what to do. The women a^iould be independent 

■n^nd^not passive and submissive* 

^ Age is sometimes a criteria for excluding a progrMi-p_arr 
tlcipant* |!The respondents in the survey . state : Chaty there should ^ 
not be an age limit for the program. Seventy percent state that 
p^rtibipants can be over forty years rof age. What is Sgedness? 
.Wien :is a woman too old €o be educated or trained? - Nearly one- 
third: in the sample describe an older woman as one who ia ov^r 
*60 years o^^^^^ 17% consider an older ^woman as one who Is^ o 

50/ and 17% descr,ibe an older woman as being forty years of age. 
There; was unanimous . agreement that age should not be a barrier . 
i to obt milling additional schooling or jobvtralning. v One respondent 
■ states J. "If Ws,- Lilliam (Carter) can join the Peace Corps -in her 
sixties^ why discriminate? A brain does not die at sixty". Of 
the siune^ 89% think that there should not be any^'age>:limi*s for 
program participants. Ninety seven percent think that an older 
woman would go to school and 98% think that the colder woman ^ 
should be admitted, to job training programs. / i 

The survey also sought to obtain information regarding . the 
quality of health of the participant and the quantity of children 
of the vpartic^^^^ as criteria for b^£ng in-an edudation or train- 
ing piogr am. Nearly all of the respondents (96%) consider that . 
the program participants should be. in fairly good health* About 
three fourths of the participants claim that a woman Ttfith. mora - 
than four children will sometimes have too miny home problems to 
complete the program*' However ^ 'they- do not Ihink that the. nun^er 
of chiidren a woman has is not a deterrant for auaoassful par- 
ticiffationvin a program, but that the woman should have quality 
.day care for her children. Some respondents state that 'a woman. 



^^^iiffili|tifichil<3ren..''shoUld big, E^rovided', witff^^a; guixanteed .inqpme; 
'^^fSnH-rll^^ stay at hbme to raise her children; The issue, , 

„„,,^^'l9hfSAs^ makisi the* choice of • 

WW^UWi^mT/she- is -to wrk or stay at Home' with her children.' 



itfesUPPORTIVl SERVICES 



I 



- , Financial 



, : One of the!; myths tWt abound irf eoeiaty is that 

the''w«nan on walfara is complacieht'in that situationa and wants 
to ^continue obtaining' relief. Contrary to this thinking^ the 
78% X survey respondehts think ^^ t^ on waif arW wants to 

^ better herself and gat off. .©£ waif ara • Yet .aome ©iS Ahe ^responr^ 
' dents related some of the exia ting steraotypes regarding the ..^ 
iChieana^ such as "Chicanaa like^beirig home in a eacure jaetting" . 
i^|!^' iUiother; stated €hat they key ingre4i#^ in getting off of w 

waa the woman* a. age and iangth of time aha has baan on Welfare* " 
k- \ (They), shduld be pprsuaded to get of f before they can set up a 
r routine" states one parson, i$ - 

Wiile participating in the ptogram^ the woman's physical 
and; mental needs ahould be mm%m In order to fully participata • 
. in. the program the woman should be in top physical and mental 
condition. Of the respondents in the Survey, B9% state that 
- ' * ;the program should be reaponalble for tjie parti^ipatit' a physical „ 
. / and^ mental health needs , . According to 86% of the raspondent 

the program should also have special connections withi medical, 
.1 djintal, and paychological services in-order to refer the pro^.'^am 
participants. ^ v 

In many education, and job" training ^.programs, the participants 
} are- given soma type of stipend. -This allows the program partici-* 

pants .;to take advantage of the program on- a full time baais with- 
y but having to go to work. More than S0% (5^%) of- the respondents. 

in thm survey think that aome women eKpect to 'be paid ^iri a pro- . 

gram, while 221 think tha% Aiost women do,, and l7t think that #ery v 

f aw /ji^omen do, ^ ^ ^ . *\ • 

V • . Another area that will enable the program participants to 
; 'successfully ^take part in a programs is having provisions^ for 

child care, transportatidn arid clotiilhg, * Chj/ld care . services 
' . for program ^participants ware conaidered very important by 88% , 
■': of the respondents, while transpottation was considered very im- . 
^' j^^ by 63% and important; by 28%, Pcbvisio^ for the program - 

paying .Jjor clothing in drda'r to meet the ' ublic^wa's considered 
\ ^ importint by^.33% and not so important by ig%, Tne program cpverin„g 

the cost of work clothes is conaidered important by 39%, not so . 

important by 28%, and important by 25%, Sixty percent of the 
: : , raapondenta think that moat wonien i^rill participate in an educ^-- 
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. tion or traihing program withoutg^ay^ but that the women will 
naad to Ijava cartain sarvicae si^h chili care. Yet 29% of 
the reapondehts .reply that some women will participate without 
pay. Of the total responses , only 6 I reply that all women will 
participate without pay^ mnA 61 believe that very few wdnien will 
participate without a stipend. ^ . \ ^ • 

. , Instructional' Materials ' 

The materials used in the program instruction will either 
enhance the learning process ot the participants or stifle and 
hinder the participant's progress. Of the responses, more than 
90% indicate that it is very important that instructional inat^r*- 
iais \ln *the prpgram bas 1) sensitive > to Ithe woman » s needs as,/ 
they are to the man's needs (93%), 2) non-stereotyping the woman 
into 'cartaih jobs (such as nurse's aide^ cook, secretary ^ typist^ 
maids/ receptionist, etc.) while other types of employmint (such 
as appliance repairers, refrigerator^ experts,' telephone installers 
taxi drivers, truck drivers, typewriter, repairers,, etc. ) are for 
men Qnly- (92% response) ; and, 3) depictions of the woman as in- ' 
telligent and capable of learning the same types of job as the 
man and as able to aatn. the same ^salary as the male for the same 
job (94% rasponsa) . 

Mora than aighty percent (83%) state that it is vary impor - 
tant that^ Instructional materials or tools used in. education or 
training programs, for the low^ income women head ,of household ba 
able to be utilised by anyone ragardless of sex, aga^ height/ 
tor weight. Seventy-four .ipercent of the respondents consider it 
vary important that instructional materials take into considar- 
ation the customs, beliefs, and language of the partioipant, , 
Yet' some state if programs are .to be sensitive^ to all ethnic/ . 
racial groups, this should also include the^ European groups* 



PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITIES 

In order foT A program to be successful, delirieation of 
rasponsibilities ij^st'be determined and adhered to. This will 
enable all parties concerned, whether program staff or program 
participants, to know exactly what each one's role is, In"^ 
answering who is responsible for the various alaments of a'pro--. 
gram, the possible reactions are i 1) both the prograin and the 
participant; 2) the participant; 3) €he program. 

Sevep items of the question did receive more than SOI res- 
ponsie that the responsibilities of the prograin, should be shared 
by the program and the participants Thasa items ares 1) finding 
a well-paying job (74%) ; 2) finding satisfactory .chi],d^care ser- 



^vices^for; the. participant' childre (68%TT 3) adjusting^ the; * 
program schedule to the participant's homf ^responsibilities (65%) i 
4) making provisions for aLdequit.e diet for. thie participant and 
har children (53%); 5) ensuring the adheres to the program schedulei 
and asslgwnents (61%) • - ' . = = ' , 

Three items did receive mora than JOI rating by the respon- 
dants who favor only the program being responsible , Tht. items 
are I 1) providing for the costs of the participant 'Svinstruc- 
^^ional materials (69%) i 2) providing for transportation costs 
from the program location; to and from the\baby-sitter or child 
care facilities (S 6%) I and\3) providing the costs for child care 
(70%) i ^ \ / . \ 

The respondents rate only two items 50%. or more as being 
the responaibility of ; the partictparit alone* v The iteins are: 

1) mainrba^ing employment after education or twining (57% )> and^ 

2) keeping the participant's children .out of trouble (66%) , ; 



COUNSELING. . ^ : ^ 

. Counseling services, in- an education or training program can 
be a great support to the participant* Counseling can assist 
the progriSn participant in relieving anxieties/ solving, problems ^ 
and finding employments Areas in counseling services that are i'ln 
the questionaire ares 1) 'chara,cteristics of the counselor and 
2) types of courtaeling services.^ 

Counselor C h aracteristics 

In order for ^counseling to be affectivfi: the counselor should 
be able to relate to the woman. Psychology *doas not relate^^to the 
woman* v^eisatain. (1970) ^ finds* two causes for this failure: 1) 
psychology looks at inner characteristics, of the individual, rather 
than viewing' the person in her conteKti^ 2) clinicians utilize 
theories in practices Vithout having documanted evidenca to sup* ^ 
' port these theories. Female psychology ^is usually viewed from a 

male perspective, Chesler (197p) describe.s contemporary psychology 
^ as /pa triardhal , autocratic^ and insensitive to the female^, .Ac-- 
. cording to Chesl-^.r, the reason for theae attitudes by psychology 
is that the fielrl has beea dominated by Freud and his disciples 
(rfuch as^ Helen Deutsche Marie Bonaparte Bruno Bettleheim, Erik 
Eriksonr etc*) who view the woman as a bearer- of children, who ^ 
envies the male penis. ' The concept of mental health. in society 
then is masculines To be healthy according to this theory , a 
woman should adjust to ttf sex stereotypes designatad by a sexis^t 
society* ^Mental health services for the' Chicvaa (y) population 
are also lacking in sensitivity. to this target population* Delivery 
services in mental health are influenced by: ij language barriers? , 
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ptiizKaultural conflict^^ and 4) geographic 

(Torrey, 1972,) • VCasas C 1976) regards the cause of 
|S^^>^^giooi^ '•Result of the basic athnocentria 

^I^Vi^^^bei^^^ system that psCTnfea%es the sOGiity and> in particular . ^ ; 
'p- V yairious fields of social science * JJdlding tp> such a belief , it 
.-v, -is :eas^^ assise that everything does and should revolve around. 
^ Aj^tt culture" • {p« 6) i He is specifically critical of : \ 

I^ ." Ui^'^psychplcigist defining culture as ^-apial features , - food# music, 
and language, rather- than using an ind'epth analysis ©£ culture* ^ » 

/Pacillla (1976) also criticises thi acceptance of stereotypic 
> depictions of the Chicanp culture by psychoiogists He contends 
^: thaft psyohologists .in mentaL' health programs/should re jeqt their 

:dbricapts of .thinking that they knew vrtiat "was. bes^, of people, to 
; ; inc ^cqininunity participant and quality research on the. Chicana (o) 
U culture in programs. . ^ . 

■ - ■ ^ . " ■ ^ ■ " ' ■" * ' 

• in the qeustionairej^more than hulr of the respondentis in 

the survey .indicate' that^ male couhselbr can sometiinaa coansel 
tJie female parti cipa as well as a female counselor can^ while 
30% think that a male counselor can counaal a female participant - 
as well as a woman qounselor most of the time . ; Only 9% of the V 
regpondents regard a male counaeiog as rarej^y or never b.eirig able 
to counsel a woman participant as well as a woman can* Forty- 
nine percent of the respondents indicate that the. female ^c^^^ 
ielor" can relate better to the woman pairticipant irost o f the time * . 
More than three-'fourtha of the participants {781) did not con-^ 

S:-^ aider, a college degree necessary for tStie ioounrieior or other program 

■■personnel to do an effective job. 

s The majority of the respondents (6tfl) do not consider that 

faackgroiind (racial ethnic ^ cultural , : and linguistic) of th per- 
^ sotuifel a^ attributei^ asrlong as the staff^ m^ 

• V able to relate to the participant^ and her needsv Mora than one 
/V thir^ (38%) relate that race^ ethnicity ^ cult wal> an^ Iringtiiftic 

! " background of thi^ _ counselor is not important. Eighty-eight ^percent 

t)p;nk^t^ background of 'the counselor doef not mat 

: lohg aa^^^t^ culturally, and linguistically sahsitiye to 

the participant. Another eighty-eight perc&nt indicate that the . 
\i^ counselor is^ not the counselpr's 

^■^ ^^bmc^ the counselor can understand arid talk to , 

^ the part It should be noted that if the background of ' 

- similar to that of the participants , the couri-* 

r • ' selor will usually relate better to the participant. In light of 
V: the dritici^ms (of , which there are many more tHan the ones cited) - 
. \= ragarddng^^^^^ t and. counseling for woman/and f or the Chlcana# 

: it is aKtremeiy impo exactly to knoK what are the attributes 

: . of a counselor which will relate positively to 'the^ participant. 



Types of Counseling 4 . 

A low income woman who is the sole support of her family has 



mmny typas of prassures and problems .that nead to be rasolved ^ 
and taken tfare of in order that she can best take advantage of 
.an education or training- program. She may raquire eomii*type of 
^pbttnialirig. during the prograirt duration. Counmeling aervicas in- 
, an\aHuoation or training program ^an bei 1) academic or' oaraer - 
oqimsaling; and 2) perional aounaeling or tharapy* Academic a^d 
:^€a!raar ebuhaeling is hadaasary to detaOTine the nac#asary 
\paration for the type of eara#r the participant seaks. Personal 
'eounsaling o^n_ alleviate emotional problams ahd tensions that 
the participant may be eKpariencing*.^ 

A woman with a vary low income having the responsibility 
of raising a family 6y haraelf may have miny^prassures and needs. 
If a program^ can anticipate the oounsellng na#ds' of the partici- 
pant, it will ba easier "to meet these naeds, The -iurve^ 
to determine: 1) precipitating factori or situations^^^^w 
laad to posnible counsaliftg neadsi 2) potential problajB areas 
that may naa'd counseling. 

^ • . . ^ =^ . ^. ^ ... • • ^ ^ . * - 

If tha program can identify the types of stressful conditions 
in which the woman may find herself in, it will be able to provida 
the type of gtiidahca that the •participant might naed ^ In the ^ 
sui"vay, fifteen parcipitatihg conditions are dasignatad as being 
'a combination of important or v ery important by at least 75% of 
the raspandents. Theae conditions arei 1) having r#lativas to 
turn to (181") I 2) having friends to turn tb (89%) i 3), iile of 
participant' a family (8S,% ) f X)- ntwJbar of children living with 
participant (8S%) ; 5) partiqipant having ver^ young ohildrah or' 
teenagers (841) r 6) housing conditions of participant Vs home or 
apartment'' (761) ; 7) lack of privacy in the home (9'0%)7 8) type 
of childrtn'a friends (84%) 9) type of riaighborhood participant 
livtfs in (84%) > 10) langtW time sinca the partioipant's last ^ 
job (86%) I 11) length of time participant has been on welfare (81%) i 
12) partlcipaflt'a faielings about Her inteili,|ehce or capabilitiae . 
(95%); 13) length of tinje participant has been a 'head' of hbuse- 
hold (84%) I 14) ^type- and quality of participant's aduoation (85%) i 
and 15) previous employment and length of that employment; (86%) . - 
Only one item is. conaidared very important by over fifty percant 
of the respondent^'. ^ The item is tha participant's feelings -^abdut^ 
her intelligence or h#r capabilitiaj (711)* ^Thia corresponds 
wi'^^h tha ^*esponse from^the waif are . recipients who are unanimous 
in -stating that /their low self ^^coneapt and lack of confidence "^are , 
factors that the "Staff ' should take, into conaideration. . Items , , 
that the respondents .consider not important with at leait 33% 
^rating arts 1) having a "boyfriendt'. (53%) i 2) whether it is the 
'female children or male children who are disclplina problems (38%) r 
3) age of th€ participant (381) i and 4) weight of the participant 
(44%) / , - _ 

The woman taking part in an education or training ptfo^ram 
may naed cqunfeling of ^ some type. . identification of the type of ■ 



\. problams that a woman may face will allow the program personnel 
. to anticipatf the kinds of help the woman^ may neea# At ieast 

- 701 of the r4ippnd^nts strongly agree o r agree that the parti- 

^ qipant may need coian^aling m eleven areas daaignated in the 
quarr vr-^lre. The problem areas ares 1) coping with exfhusband^ 
ser ..r uasfeand mala friend (741); 2) finances {S2%)r.^3) 

-ei.v»< -r iwAir^l probleJti^ of participant's children (891) i 4) par* 
- ant self -cpTOept {82%) j 5) partioipant setting goals and 
lidhering to them ^^IftSI) ^ 5) utilizing institutiona^hich may make . 

; her feel uncomfoBttole (83%); 7) participant eonanunicating with 
teenaga children fT^ll) r 8) coping with parsons in authority ^ 
such as landlords policemen p school offiaiala^ etc* (92%) r 
9) coping with th#r judicial system (90%) \ 10) coping with welfare 
caaaworHers (77%); 11)^ adjusting to full time responsibilities^ . 

.. an<3 responsibilities at home (91%) • At least 50% .of the raspon- , 
dents strongly agrg^ that the follov^ing are potential counseling 
areas a woman may Mad i 1) finances (52%); 2) self-eoncapt (52%); 
*3) setting and adhe^ring to goals (65%) i 4) utilising institutions 
which may make the participant feel uncomfortable (56%) ; 5) han- 
' dllng pebpla in authority (52%); fi) adjustment to full-timii res^ . 
ponsibilitias of ernployment and reaponeibilitias at homa (64%) • 
Only three items reoaived over 30t in the combined categories gf 
diaagree^ and str o ngly disagree » these items ^ares 1) coping with 
relativen (391) fTT^oping with a "boyfriend" (391); and 3) coping 
with nosey neighbo^^s (45%) , . ^ 

PROGRAM" OPERATIONS ^ ^ ^ 

Inability to Complete Education or Pr o fram 

The participaniU ^^ not compiate an education or training 
program for various : : , ■. i. Although not all .women face the 
same problams^ chaf cf^;^ u^^v^ that .many of the women will encouritar w 
some of the problems cieixneated in the questionaire. When a ^ 
'female head of hQu^ehold. participates in an education or training 
- program,, she has, th^se obligations s ly that of a student and 
.^2) that of a mdthai^; 3) that of head of household. These res- 
ponsibilities ara eKtremr^iy hard for one person to handle adequ- 
ately. Then addingf the burden of being Ibw income makes the 
„^hahdling o£ these responsibilities even more diffiault* 

Many factors need tq be taken into consideration by program 
personnel . if they ara to ensure that the womaTi doe^ complete the ^ 
program, and education or job training program. 

The following are the ,responiaB to the quas'tion delinaating 
reasons why a woman might not cbmpletef an education or job train- 
ing program,' Itams' which the respcndents strongly agree at least 
•391/ but no't 501 include? "1) physical health problenis.of the 
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participant t(SQ») 12) partiefpant^s ascpanse sueh as child care^ 
taranspo^rtation not fully cove^ad by tha program (38%)? 3) lack' 
of quality day eare for participant's ahildran {34%) r 4) pa^*^ 
tiaipant exp#riaixeirtg emotional tinsidn due to presgurtfs of being 
a iiall tim^ tiwthar^ head of houiehold^ and autdent ^without help 
(36%lx- Fouj^ items raesived mora than 30% and 3^sa than S0| rea« 
poniie in tha oomtainatioh of dis agr^t and strong iy disagree Tha 
itamii ar©r IJ participant lacking proyar clothang to/meet t^ 
ptablie (32%) i 2) participant's relatives too demanding of har 
hima and energy (34%) r 3) dental probWms (38%) i '4) participant 
hav^ing to m€?at with school oiEficials regarding school problame 
of har^ childrah (391) i and 5) inadequata scheduling of the par-^ 
ticipant's walfara caseworker visitattdni (41%) 



Dropping out of the Program 

Thm participant may drop out of tha program for various 
malisons* ^ha causes of a woman head of hpusehold dropping out 
of a program naeda to be anticipated by the program-^taff in 
ordar to maka necessary program changes bmforp ^tha participant 
dacidas to tarminate. Tha possibla aniwars tb tha it^s in this 
queitlon warai 1) always ^ 2) most of tha tima r 3) sgmatiftias $ 

hardly avar ; and 5) navar . The greatast amount ©f rasponaa^ 
wara in the categories . m©st of tha time tfrid iqmatinijtsy : Jtamg 
which tha respondents answarad as tha causas of tha participant 
dropping put in the. category of somatimag with ovar 50% rasponsas 
arer 1) t^he. participant 's fault (72%) t 2)^^ program not maating 
the participant'^ personal carear naads (68%) i -3)' inadaguate ^ 
program supportive services^ incl\jdlng counsaiing ;(5:7I) t 4) par^ 
tioipant 'having too many , problems with har children t69%) r . 
5). participant suffering from nervous tansion (66%) i 6) ihability 
of the participant to schedule her time to her childr-en's tima 
naads (58%) i and 7) inability of participant to adjust to program/ 
and failura of cbunselor to' sol va this problem, (Sl%) . In ^ha 
most of tha time category # two items recaived over 251 i I; 
adaquata supportive sarvices (26%) and 2) inability of part ;dpant 
to adjust to tha program's demands and failure of counsalors to ' 
solva/this problem i26j)* 



Complation of Prograln 

The taasons why tha participant will oomplata the progra|n 
should be aKplorad. This will giva tha prograinj staff insight' 
as to tha naadad diraction of the programip The -ohoices to this 
quastion arai usually ^ sdmetimas i and hardly avar ^ .The raspon*^ 
dants safcm to faal the; moBt strongly (73%) that a woman usually 
succaads if sha believes sha can complata the program* Other 
raasons that hava majority support as usually contributing to 
tha participant completing the program arai 1) tha participant 



making up her mind to succeed no matter what (65%) r 2) the par* 
ticipant's belief that the program offers a good opportunity for 
her to get off of welfare {61%). . The areas designated as so^- 
tiinea assisting in the participant's completing having over 401 
reaponies arei 1) the participant was more intelligent than 
other woman (611^) I 2) high quality of program (43%) r 3) program- 
having good oounaeling services (611) i 4) * participant ^working 
hard, despite couna'eling serviar ^ not available to her when 
needed (55%) i' 5) participant* ' older children helped her at home 
(61%); 6) participant had good child care services f^r her chil- 
dren (S6%) u 7) good transportation 157%) ; 8) participant had no 
major problems at home {50%) y and 9) participant's had children 
old /enough to take care of themselves and care of the younger 
ones (62%) , ^ 



Employment Placement 

Upon completion of the program^ the participant then needi^ 
to find employment* Job placement can ensure the success of the 
program^ according to the respondents* Of the respondents 79% 
think that ^:he program should assist the participant find employ- 
ment after' they have trained her. Yet 8% of the respondents did 
state that the participant should seek employmeht by herself. 



F^3^iQ^*^tJp * ^ 

The final question ^ in the survey dealt with th^ concept of 
the program maintaining contact with the participant after she 
has completed the program and has. a well paying job. A few res*^ 
pondants (4%) state that by .then the woman should- be on her own* 
But a near *unanimous response (911) was that the participant 
should stay in touch with the program until' she has adjusted to 
being a full time working mother and an employed head of household* 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter presented data from a national questionaire 
which was sent to^ 1100 persons in ,the area of education and em-* 
ployment of the low income female head of household. The que s-* ^ , 
tionaire sought t& determine^ €he obstacles vfacing the low income 
woman htad of household ih education and training programs ^ and ^ 
the critical aspects necessary to make s,uch programs succeed. 

Many of the respondents %re dissatisfied with current edu-' 
cation .and training programs t#or %hm low ^incpme female head of . 



heuseliold* The cfraatast dissatisf ldatiar» is eKpreaEed tay ? 1) 
the iwall sampling of \AFDC racipleiits; 2) school pmc'sorineli 
3) and Dapartm^nt c£ Human Resources personnel. According to 
39% of the raipoii^firits I the philDsophy of an eduQatio/i or train- 
, ing prograin shduLfl not be to place the woman i n any type of 

• ' jobr but shoaJd bi to place her In a WfilL^paying job without 

axmmtitig probXaras In the participaiit' s family* The objectl\refj 
^£ tha prograin shotila ber^ 1) to introduce the woman to' rion-^, 

• traditloaal jobsi ' 2) to trtin the %roinan for a well-paying j ?]>; 

^ 'and 3) to ehhanae her aelf-concept * The program personnel should 
' h^vm the .n#eeasary gual^^fications for the position^ but should 
also gain tha ^coTiiidmncm and^trust of the women in the prograTn. 
The survey Indiaates that education and training, programs tor 
thm lew ii^eoma female ^head off houaehold aeed' special recruitine^nt 
afforts. , The respondents rarik the use off television, radio, and. 
aonmuiilty ortantfeations as the best types of recruitments A.ge^ 
laote- of a high m^hcot diploma, and number of child ten should not 
be oriteria for excliading participant a ' to a progfrajn^ iet the 
paarticipant should' be iy good health. The respondents' coxitend • 
that when the womaii Is obt uning ^nd education or training^ the 
prograiri should be responsible for the rnental physical needs of 
the participant^ ehild car^ services for her children/^ ,and her 
traatportatibn oosts* Regarding program stipends si^ty percent - 
X of the rejpondents think that >:iiOst voineri will participate in- a 
- - program without pay^. It is v^ery intgortartt that the inatructional 
ni4terlals used tii an tduaation or trilnr program h%% 1) seri-^ . 
■ ' sitive to the needs of thf fleinale and m^ n 2) be. non-stereo typici 
a:id^3)^ depict the woitian as ^intelligent and capable of learning 
' ' sani4 type of job BlS the man^ More than half of the respondents 
consider both the rtiale and the female counselors as soma times 
being able ; to counsel the participant adequately, Yet 49% think 
the female counselqr more effective with the participant rttost^of 
^ the time , Of the respondents, 80% r;egard thn background of the 
• counielor not as itttportant as being culturally and linguiati^ally 
. ^ sensittv^e tQ- the participants Precipitating conditions that^mlght 
cause the participant to seek cbunde'lng delineated by .the reS'' 
pendants Am- imps rtant or very iin portant a^e cOnditionsj dealing 
wlthi ^l) 'famiiy And "relatives r 2) ohaldren; 3) neighborhood and 
housing; 4) prev-ious ernplcymeiiti 5) welfare^ 6) sduoational attain 
: jnent ; an^ 7) self-'doncept , At least 50% of the respondents regard 
1 tiia followirkg potential couriseilng ;areas a partlGipaht may need; 
% li flnances^^ . 2) j sielf-concept; 3) setting and adhering to go^al^j 
I 4) handling 'people In authority^ S) utillaing instiitution^ whi^h ■ 
, • m^k^ 'the pi^tlolpant uncomfortable i ancl 6)4. adjustment toV fuil-tinie 

^ M'ppc^sibliltles' of employment ar^d respDQslbilities at; Hbmeb 
' ; Cabins of npt^^ ihe participant ooinpletlng the prdgram; ar^l de.^.lne* 
.atid as: ' 1) pHysldal 'health prb^lenis ; 2 f lack gualtt!^ child 
care for ■partial PA^t* s children;, |3> participant' s expenses riot 
. . ' fully covered by the program; and; 4) participant experiencing^ 

eniotional stress due " to pres surest of leing a full-tiiip mother^ ^ - 
^- head of household^ and student without any help. A lordlng, to the 

, = • ■ ■ ^ , ' ^ • " ' ' • . \ ^ ^ / "^^ -A. '^- ^ ' ^ ' 
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respori'dentsri the participant may drop out pf the prograrn most 
^oC [ the titne due to i L) inadaguate^ supportivo servicesj 2) in- 
ebiiity of the participa'nt to adjust to the program's demands 
and failure of tha cpanselors to solve the problem, -If the 
partlcipaiit completea tha program^ the response states that it 
is ugually because i 1) the participant niakes up h^r mind to 
succeed no matter what^ and 2) the participiij^t believes that 
tht prograJd offers her a good opportunity for her to get off of 
welfare. Aa. Indicated in the previous chapter hy the survey of 
low inoorne Vfomai' = the program should assist the .partic^ nt to 
find employinent and maintain close contact with he^ un the 
participant has adjusted to her role as full ' tiine TOrkiny mother 
and employed head of household* 

Educational and job training programs for the lov; income 
tt^mal^ head of household have usually failed * As indicated in 
this c^hapter and in the previous one^ both the low , income female 
h^ad of houaehold and program' personnel do want these programs 
to .succeed* ^forking cooperatively/ it is our belief that these 
prqgtama t/i 11 achieve the desired goal of having the won^an obtain 
eocnairiic independence* , ^ 
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PREPA]^TION OF LOW-INCOME 
WOMEN fSR the workforce 



The first chapter of this section, by Lupe Anyviiano, setB 
forth the issues of employment as a practical solufcion to the 
poverty prQblems . low-incQme wonian face.' In the secoiid chapter, 
Ms, Anguiano notes the profligate waste in tho administration 
of rurrent programs for low-incoma womai^^-^reoultihg in meager 
benefits to the women in comparison to trie monies lost through 
buraaucratic reduridancy, duplication ^ and scattering of resources, 

, Employment and Low^Income Women 



CHAPTER SIX 

by 

LUPE ANGUXANO 



One of the my+^hs which hinders equal participation of womfen 
in our oountry's latoor market is the statement that, the majority 
of^toericari women are in the home taking care of their family," 
1978-^ — United Stateii Department of Labor and Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistids nd Department of Comnerce provide us with the rGality or 
status of American women; for example: . 

There are currently aboufc^42 Million woman J '5 million 
in 1'976) in the labor force. Women comprise ^9^ 3 percent 
of our country's total labor forces 



58*6 percent are working because they are the sola house-- 
old providers — they are sither widowed, divoroed^ sap-* 
j^ated or single. ■ ^ i : " ^ ^ 

tried 
to 



toi 

a 

fob 
santiials; 



j^arcent are in/the labor; forbe because the^y are maj 
rtien who earn lass than $10, OpO annually # ^cc 
D^partmant of Labor cost of living | report - a. fainily of 
needS' a $10,000 incoi ^ to purchase bare living as- 



In other words, these women are co-providerf. 



6114,% of woi^#n fejtwean the ages of 25 
lal^ob ^forca>\ the m.-^ jority ^'are mothers 
dr^n ip t^^^ home. / : ^ 



to 34 are in the , 
, \vAth dependent chj.l'- 



Pif ty-saven percent of all women 18 to 64 the usual 
working ages—were workers in 19 77^ comparad with 88 
percent of men* More than 48 percent of all woman 16 
and over ,ere workerB, . 

Thm median ages of women workers is 35 years, 

Fifty^one percent of all women of minority races were . 
in the labor force in 3 977 (5. 3 rr;,ilion) ; they accounted, 
for nearly h- If of all minority workers, 

\ 

Forty-four percBnt of Spanj.sh^or^ gin women were in the 
labor force in 1977 ^1* 6 million) ; they accounted for 
39 Percent of all Spanish-origin workers^ 

Women accounted for nearly three-fifths of the increase , 
in the civilian labor force ih the last decade— 12 mil- 
lion women compared with 8 million men. 

More than one-fourth of all women workera held^ p^rt-cime 
jobs in 1977, 

The mere education a woman has, the greater likelihood 
she will seek paid employment* Miong women with 4 /or 
more years of college , about 3 out of 5 were in the labor 
force in 1977* 

The average woman worker is as well educated as ' 
average man worker; both have completed a median of 12,6 
years, of schooling, ~ 

The number of working mothers has increased tnore than 
tenfold since the period immediately preceding Wjrjf^ ti^r 
II, while the nu^^rjer of working women doubled* Vlj^^y^^ 
one percent of all mother>^ with children under 18 y^ars 
(15,5 mil lion) were in the labor force in 1977, 

The^5.3 million working mothers with preschool children 
in 1977 had 6.4 million childr.eh under 6, Only 149,000 
children 3 to 5 years old were enrolled in licensed day 
care centerii in 1975,^ 

Wcmen workers are concentrated in low paying dead-end ... 
jt^iba, I As aj result, the average woman worker eiirn^ only !j 
about three-iifiths of what a man dde.fi even v/hen both' 
work full'pt^me year round* The median v ge or salary 
income c f yea^.- round full-time workers in 1976 was Ic vest 
for minority women, ' ' , ^ , 



The latest its available ^n' licensed day care centeri 
are for 197 j , _ . . - 



White men ft, 14,0?1 

Minority^ men ( 10,496 
White wom^n 8,285 ' 

' Minority women 7|825 

The inedi^n earnings of fu^i--time year-round women private 
houaeHold workers wert^ only %2,S1Q. , 

Fully employed women high school graduates (with no col-- 
lege j had less income on the average than fully employed 
men wHo had not completed elementary school^— $8 , 377 ^nd 
$8,891^ reapectivelyi in 19^76, 

• Among all families, nearly 1 out of 7 wa^' headed by a 
woman in 1977 comparod with abbut 1 out of 10 in 1967 j 
37 percent of black faniilies were headed by women* Of 
ail women workers^ abovit 1 dut of 10 was a family head; 
about 1 out of S minority women workers was a family head. 

Women waret.79 percent of all clerical workers in 1977 ^ 
but only S percent of all craft workers ; 62 percent of 
service workers but only 43 percent *of professioTial and 
technioal workers; and 62 'percent of retail sales workars 
but' ontly 22 percent of nonfarm managers and administrators 

In 1975 r the unemployment Mte for white males was 7*2 
percent, for white feinalps it wag 8,6 percent and toy 
minority females it was 14 percent, ^ ^ 

What the above data tells us is that two-thirds of Amer^oan^ . 
women work for ecortomic rsasona* Howeveri the majorityj ov^ar 75 
percent, are concentrated in"de?.ii-end" jobs or jobs that pay 
the; iwwest wages. There is a l^rga growing pop lation, particu»__ 
larly minority women who want to and need to work-*— but are^jiet" 
able to find employment* 

, ^ ' ' . ^ ' ■ 

^ Sources '1978-'-'' U,S, *tepart*nent of Commerce^ Bureau of the ... 
Cfnsuia; Department of Hsai^tii, Education and Welfarei National 

Center. for Social Statistics; U.p* Department of Labor, Bureau bf 
Labor Statistics and Wage and Hour Division^ Employment Standards 
Admlnis tra Lion ,1 



Nationwide Low^lrieqme iWmen's: Employment CQn.sulv.ation3 



The Women ' s Burea 
nationwide em^ oyment 



u in thti Department of Labor conducted 
meetings with low^-imome women ^)etween 



January and August, 1977, a project I helped to organize and par« 
ticipat^d in. Through these consultations vra discovered that 
woman Q I low*ineomei in particular minority women, throughout our 
Country ifKyrsssed not only a desire to worki hut frustration in 
not toeing able to obtain employment, 

V Woni#n from Rhode island, New Jersey, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Texas , Qhio, Msbraska, Colorado, Nevada^ W^hsington State and 
Cali£orn;ia. expressed similar problems which they experienced, 
though. und^r different aircmnstancee, in. obtaining and retaining 
employtnanfe* The problems presented by these women ranged from — 
sex disoriminatisn, lack^ of child care, poor traheportation, un-^ 
availability of job information, limited employmept opportunities, 
"dead'-ahd" jobSi etc./ . 



Rhode X 3 land 

A low-inoome woman from nhode Island perhaps best eKplains the 
basic problem the majors y of women still face today in obtaining 
employment, . 

i' am one c^: 18 Mllion wo^en in thC>labor force today who 
needs to work , wh:j rtust work/. Vet I ' ve had .little preparation 
and no job training. My training has be^n^'bow to be cute, how 
to be coy It how to cry on cue, how to be prM^ of everything 

nice, augar and apice — that'B wh^t littil -gx^ are made of* 
Now I'm a woman, and not thrilled about the typ^^^^ I can get 

with those skills* l ask you^^ please, giv^ m#'a trade,, permit me 
to earn an honest wage, to keep me and my qhildren off we.lfare^' 



Today in schools all ovlr^the rouhtry qhildren ^Bom m 
years 61c3 are -forced to make veVy bigjdecislona about v 
want to do with the rest of. their--4J.vepr--StU^^ *ca 
counselors* These counselor,^ are botjirpsyqhological ooyz ^yri 
.and career counselors. What adolesceni doesn*t need a psycho*, 
logical qounselor? Granted, But stud^nt^ alto need a lot of 
"/^eiy big questions answered about the wprk^a^day world and how 
-to survive and even prosper ^in it, Cireer or vocational coun-- 
seling is sorely needed. Think back for a moment* Do you rr,-' 
membet th# survival trainirg you got from ^our guidance counselor? 
was it lite mine? Go to the. nearest college, so you're not ^f ar 
from feoiii^'^ majorl ih Home Edonomics, at least then you'll be able 
to keip a alean houss, You|*re^ apt to be m^rrji#4 before ^yo.u are' 
a junior* ■■ • ; , / | ^ _ / ■ , I ' 

and' I felt lucky — lucky tha^ in Lwo years>* time IM ma^zly " 
and bJ S^t for life, I h.. sieved m^ guidance oounsel^r; I didn't ^ 
need to l#arn a skill, didn't need to get a job; didn't need to. 
learn about money ^ cars, about buyifig a house , etc* 
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But life^ real li£n, i,sn't I . km that at all. In my youths 
1 foolishly accepted r on faith/ i he wisdom of my guidance coun- 
aelor^ only to f ind^that I need^J those Bkill£i*.»ME AND 18 MIL- 
LION OTHER WOMEN IN THE LI^BOR FORCK TODP"^ , 



Reaommendf.! ion^' 



Of gmateat importance in assisting ov- Income women rosiolve 

their un4^^r employment and unemployment prohi^^ as* are the reconrnen-* 

dations the iow--i4...ome wonv^n themselves pro^vJ.ded us with. They 
aras 



Washington State 

iff^the State of Washington, the LOW- INCOMl WOMEN eaggested 
that wom&n's centers should be set up to assist women and men 
adjust to the need for women to be employed and to organize ade^ 
quate child care, 

Colorado ' , , 

Recorranendations fro.n the Colorado LOW-INCOMl WOMEN .CONSUL-- 
TATIONS WERE I 



1, Better utij.izatid nf the publiu school buses in addition 
to new £orms of tra*- jortation is ^ vital to working women 
Ln the State of Coloradpi , 

2, Vocational training prograups including bilinguaii- 
bidultural prograntming which could include child ^are 
and transportation r 

3, Full aervioe women's resource center i the center should 
offer inexpensive or free .classes in job readiness y as* 

©. seri.iveness , discrimination awareness and budgeting V 

4* Provisiahs for employer awareness classes ^£u^" jgmplayo^s 
in a^aA^ busi n ess , resorts^ and industry as t^ the neids 
ana capabilitUs of LOW- INCOME and MINORITY mhE^r to 
encourage hiring ;these woiren. ^ ' 



Tennessee 



Recortunendations from Tennessee i LOW-INCOfrffi WOMEN reveaied ' / 
that lack of inexpensive child car^, lack of in-townM/HranpQrtation^ ' 
political patronage in the CETA Job Prcigram and racial discriinination 
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are 'the primary obatacles to employment oppbrtunities for LOW- 
INCOME WOMIW. 



Other probliima list'Sd by the women werei sexual harass- 
menti training problems are not geared to eKistIng jobs; low 
apyi no work benefits available for dprnestic women workers; lack 
of Ihforinafcion about .jobsj niedical problems; many private employers 
will not yxvm joba to we? frare recipients • 



Texas 

LOW-INCOME WOMEN from Texas: Many of the participants ar- 
gued that employment opportunities become the fobus of welfare 
reform* The local county at^ rnoy workers were described as in- 
sensitive to the women* One t ticipant reported that her friend^ 

* who was on Aid to Families with dependent Children (A^,D*C*)^ 
was questioned by th« County Attorney's offic^about how many 
times he slept with her baby's father — in Aont of everyone 
in the office, Th^ dehumanization of existing A*F*D*C, programs 
can no longer be tolerated by poor women who have a b^sic right 

^ to dignity and, respect. 



Kentucky - ■ ^ 

LOW-'INCOMij WOMEN from Kentucky emphasized the following as • 
problems which affect their empl^oyability and incomes "a political 
patronage system controls CETA and privite^emp1.oyment positions*" 

Lack of dhild care And inability of existing child care 
centers to service the needs of the women ^were cited. Many employers 
^ do not pay the wOTwen minimum wage or social security benefitj* 
''Employers demand job qualifications which women do not have* 
Training programs cSq not fit available job markets* Lack of trans'^ ^ 
portation and poor road conditions incruase thf ^oblemp Good- 
paying jobs are not o pen to low-incomfe wmen * ^Monies f rom^ederal / 
job programs ' are not reaching low.-'income people to^ much money 

i^ spent on administration and high level salaries^ Thrtre is an - ^ 
e'^ual pay for etqual. work done by womi;n. reasonabl:* rrice^l quality 
medical care is unavailable* The ^^ost ct living i^^ higher in cc^l 
areas than in non^aoal areap* Job information do^s not^usually 
rea^h tho^e needirig it the most* . ' ^ . ^ 

! The women felt strongly that. the federal goyernkent does|not ' ^ 
und^rst ,nd Appalaehia^,) "Welfare^ agencies mjake peoplej feel they are ' 
beggars; Jthat ibal GompanAes conhtol much of the 'liv^s of pieople, 
Th;4jy emphasi?:ed thate^ -'it is the working poor. who are not eligible 
fqr g-"i!vernment. programs who have the moat difficult ti' j economiaa] ly * " 
The wumen exprassbd^that it was traditional of mountain men to o pp ress 
women* Respite all these problems^/ the woiten were< emphatic about^ ' 
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women being an important labor source in the mountains. "Women 
can and do non-traditional work," they pointed out. 

Agfain^ women of low-income in partiwular minority women want 
to and need to work however, employment policies as they exist 
hinder. her from doing so. Women of low^income particularly minor*' 
^ity women do not have the economic base to lobby in the conyress 
for adequate Employment laws A»F*D.C. (Aid to Families with Depen^ 
dent Children) Welfare^ CETA (Comprehensive ^.mployment and Training 
Act) and WIN (Work Incentive Program) legislation^ therefore such 
laws and policies as being advocated by other groups , even tradi-^ 
tibnal Women's Organizations are'**4nadequate • 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



THE ADMINISTRATION DF PROGRAivifi' 
SERVING- LOW- INCOME WOMEN 

. by ■ 
LUPE ANGUIANO. 
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Woman a dependent is a characteristia deeply rooted in , 
laws anSr^B^histrat procedures governing programs ani insti- 
tutions that provide services to women , in particular those ser- 
ving low-^incoine.womens ' Women with children^ for example/ are- 
legally boun^ to economic dependence on the husband- father ^ even 
though in ^raaXity the husband-father may not be able to suppr^rt 
the mothar«a!hild either because of low-income employmGnt^ divorce 
or slpaj^ation* The fact that two* thirds of American women in 
the/iabdr SoK^ca are providers or co--providera (the family woald 
not be able to survive^c©^^om^fcal '1^^ wagea) is not 

recognA:^adi^ or accepted by societ;y-at¥large* 

My constant/analysis of progriims serving low-income women 
demonst»«ta^ without a doubt the serious and harmful effects the ^ 
NOTION pP WOJi^ hS A DEPl^NDENT has had on a woman's life and that 
of her dhijkf^^n* . \ 

M An ilXustratibn of this fact, 1 nave analyzed thoroughly.^ 
one of miny $uch programs — the National A*F*D.C#' (Aid to Families 
m& 'api^nd^nt Children) Welfare Program. I selected A*F*D*Ck 
Wall, .i^fti bfep^us4 this program vino re than others demonstrates the 
dahumaiil.ii«gi effects of institutionalised sexism or the basic 
rosults of . th0 philosophy imbedded" in the administrative procedures 
governing programs ^which serve Womer of low-income. 



taie A.F,P^q. Welfar^ Program 



■ ^ 

ocial 

, i 



pUfall^ opinion poll^ 
i-^u^jwoul^ undbubte 
i- not nwotomt one. 



if taken / to measuru the tnost unpopular 
aiy show that We lfare is ' amiong the top ' 



Bin ^ 

' i In my t^^tionwide travels discussing Welfare Bafo|m policy, I'^ 
have f bund feh^t there is generally a consensus, ii:^er|stingly even 
from w8l£ar^ recipients and in particular wonijn themjflves, that - 
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our count:ry*S WeJLfi^re system is beyond reform and perhaps an 
iiiiposaible tagk*. ^ 

The major problem with our country's current Welfare system 
Jan be na:rrowed to three, items s 

' 1« Mmini|fe y costs vs, benefits — -^Administrative costs 

e^^m service benefits ^iven the poor^ as high as 

751 in Bomm programs^ ^ *. 

2. .Jr|a tign of dapendenc y-* -'-Welfare creates a poverty cycle 
which traps the majoritv of women household heads into a 
^tate of ecoribmic and psychological dependency* 

3* riackini q in Work. Incentl-ves —'-Welf are does not reward 
women So r working^ it rather punishes them* 



I'd like to expound on these thtee items a little more. 



Admin j strativ e cogts vs* benefits 

A study (TOpubXishod)* of oiim state's A*F*D«C* (Aid to Families 
with Dependant Children) Welfare progr^srtfTdici^ ^d thftt $15^000*00 
'ia spent annually per A,F*D.C* family of four ' ^t: percent of that 
States families on A,F*D*C. are headed by womeij ^ to provide only 
$3#SO0*O0 in moiiey and services. What this mev s is that /70 to 75 
percent of .^.F^D^C* monies are absorbed in administrative costs ^ 
while only 30 to 35 percent are used for actual benefits or ac-* 
tual servic J eKpanses, Program examination or a search for the 
reaaons i^ thiit program administratis procedures are duplicated, 
another that diff: -ent Federal Agencies provide different ser- 
vices to x,k:i ' n<^ 0mn\^ ulieht^ for examplf, programs serying A.P*D*C# 
recipients r u^ Ad^J I j iered by four different Federal agencifes 
which .in tvUi. ^^kV© U.*air individual regional , &tate cind .local office 
and staffs* Poaf esxamples . ^ \ ^ ^ 

1, O^S, Department of Healthy Education and .Welfare adminie- 

. t^r^ (thorough thy national, regional, state and 'locaili i ^ 

I i i , of fi'da$) ? . ^ . ' ^ ' \ ' \ 

V 1, --^A^FuD^C. "ilnaniial asc^istancte ^ . ' / .1 ' ■ I \ ■ 

- I I : ^ '-fledic^aid | ^ * ^ , . ^-^ ^ ' " \ \ \ 

2, Uv'^* Dgpa^rtmint of Agriculture' administersi 1 ■ ' 

«-f^od Stamp Program - , | ' * - ' 

"^-^WIC* ® 'Srogram ^ i ^ . i , 



"3. U.S. Departrnant of Labor adlmini stars i 
«-Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

. "Coiu^^^^Qhansive fc' ,playment and Training hat (CETA) 

4. U.S. Department- o A. A.^using and Urban Developmont . 

--^-Public Housing 
' "-Rsnt subsidy programs 



The problem o£ duplication and overlapping of programs ia 
a serious one. Eaoh prograni designs ita own Pideral^ Statt and 
Local staffs^ each has its own reporting ahd investigative mach^ 
ani'ams^ again amounting to apend:ing 70. to 73f percent in adminiS" - 
trative axpensea compared to 30 to 25 percent in actual service 
benefits. Some Department o£ Healthy Edac?/^on and Welfare of* 
ficials have argued with me that only 19 ,jr:% ^Ait is actually 
spent on Administrative cost™«thev ^rach ^ 19 percent figure 
by crediting or raising the price^^ m ,L^rAe£l^,u given to the 
recipient. For example, a 136.00 1 sl.xo Housing apartment should 
.actually ba^ acdording to them, $170.00. As I see it, $36*00 ia 
a fair price for ghetto housing. 



Creation of Dependency 

Perhaps the most berious effect of our current Welfare ay stem 
is that it creates dependency among (young) women and other poor 
people. In other wordSip the focus of public assistance is n'^-; to 
leac. a <^li.ent toward ^economic independence, but rather to provide 
meager assistance^ in such a manner that it does not help pOL^w 
parsons, psychologically or economicalli^, to move out of poverty. 

The Food Stamp prog^am^ fof pxample, is baaed on the premise 
that women and other poor people must b^^ regulated to buy fiood* 
We spend millions and millions of dollars in administration regu- 
lating or assuring that women and other pgor people buy fcoa* 
Tiyn in order to obtain food stamps they must spend hours and hours 
filling out forms, being interviewed> and then js|tanding in long 
lines ito obtain that meager , issistance. This process not o^ly 
creates depindency it also dehumanizes women iatid. poor peqplf* v It 
would be lisi| eKpensiv^, j more humand and better for the priori, if ^ 
the monies ^ spinti on food 'stamps were instead given " ia form 
of' cash assistance. ^ ^ 

'.The persons most damaf^d by thai pependenoy Wclf^ / i' ^ams 
created ^^^re women J heads of family receiv^.ig A.F,D«C. flUa to Families 
with Dependent Cha^ldren) Welfare aasistance.^ . ; ' 



Ninety percent of all families on A.p.d;c% a^e headed by 
womeni; Almost fifty percent of them are youi^g^ h'Salthy, and. 
intelligent women who desire tc|' workr. who warit to bqIS^ 
supporting* However i instead of helping thaae woman to be family 
t>rovider by helping i?h©m 'to enter the labor marktt^ the A,F,D*Ci 
prograin aaaurea dep. .v3ency on Welfare by prbmdlng meager f inan* 
ciai aaaistance (60 to 65 percent of the poverty income)* This 
maager income for her and her Ghi^dren traps ©, yc^ng# able woman 
into a Gycle of poverty*^--a cycle from which mny never break 



THE SOLUTION TO RESOLVIK H THE MMY A,F*D,C. PROGHAM PROBLEMS IS 
BASICALLY TO ASSIST WOMEN HEADS OF A FAMILY BBCOWp ECONOMICALLY 
SELP-SUPFICIENT SO THAT THEY MAY BE ABLE TO SOTPOOT THEIR FAMILIES 
WITH DIGNITY AND RESPECT. IN OTHER WORDS , 1 THIK IT HAS BEEN A 
MISTAKE TO FOCUS A NATIONAL PROGRAM ON PROVIDIMl^^ ; URVICES TO 
CHILDREN WHILE IGNORING THE ECONOMIC STABILITY,, T^Hj^OUGH EMPLOYM; 
OPPORTUNITIES^ OF THE FAMILY HEAD WIO^ SHOULD BE ^KE FAMILY. PROVIDER, 



Lacking in Work Incentives ; ' 

Parsons who are able to work^ many who have ^ sincere desire 
to work are not asisted by the current welfiJt^e iy^tem to enter 
the labor force. * 

If a person receiving Welfare enters . the^'ti^bor markat, im - 
mediately the cost of food stamps/ rent arid ^th<^r welfare servicis 
are raised y and the ^Welfare ca^ih^^benafit drop^^ For examplef Maria 
Torres was determined to remove herself from p^Xio assistance or 
A,P;D,C.'^ Welfa:.'j. She obtained a job which paid h^r^ $2.6S an hour, 
Three days after MariM started working^ she Mtified that, 
rent (in public housing' courts) would be incr$a#^d from $56*00 'a 
month to II364OO; her food stamps rosf^ and shta Imt her regular 
welfare income* Maria^ who had never worked outride her home 
befo.re^ had n ever receii/ed a checks was frigfhtTOed that shfe . 
quit her job*^ H^:r effort:; t^^ explain her finanoi^l^ gitutation to 
the many Social Workers from the different Welfar© Agencies did 
not|alter the situation/ The result c»fAWF*p*C, Welfare laws is^ 
not j to assist vromen heads of families to pecom^ i®if«supp^rtdngi cJ;] 
Iq djbtain dnd retain employment , but rather to provide complicated 
servicMl arid a meager income that will in 1 turn to^k her ftmily 
into a cycle of poverty* ' ' [ 1; 

I'd. like to .elaborate on a few|of thd vtmxy pijrsorial experien^ 
ces iVve.had living/ working with^ and ass'istinf women heads of 
.hpusehblds on A*F*p*C. to become seif-suppbrtiafi, ' 



. Six years ago 
in the San Antonio^ 



I started a Welfare Reform P^raject by living 
(Texas) Housing jproj acts with families, headed. 
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by Mexiean-Mierican womcan on A,r,D,Cp, The first pinch of poverty 

1 ©xperienced was running out of food after the third week of the 

month. (In TeKas a woman with a family of four on AiP.D.C* reaaives 
$140,00 each month). 

1 often accompanied the women on a visit to the doctor / to a 
food gtamp office or a^vieit to the Department of Puyiic Welfare. 
Finding transportation was the first problem* Having very little 
or no money ^ but 'trying to find a baby sitter td stay with the 
younger ohildren or having someone stay at home to wait for the 
children ^when they came home from schopl was another problem* 
Waiting in line irt the welfare office or the doctor's office^ or 
the food stamp line was another problem. Trying^ to deal with 
attorneys who insisted that the women should know where the father 
of her children livedo and the woman fearing a beating by the hus^ 
band if she did tell where he could, be found (even if she knew) 
was another problem. 

When the woifien could not find or pay for a baby sitter^ they 
would be forced to take the, children with them (this was the case 
most of the .time)**-and then put up with the restlessness **nd crying 
of the chiidren, which was both embarrassing and taxing on the 
nerves. To top it all^ the hostile attitude or hostile treatment 
which the women received from employees in the different offices 
or agencies was eKasperatlng, to say the least. Yes, beinrg on 
Welfare is a full-time job, 

I FOUND THAT WOMEN UNDER THESE CONDtTIOMS WERE 
FORCED TO SUPPRESS NORMAL AGGRESSIVE AND INTEL- 
LIGENT BEHAVIOR IN ORDER TO REMAIN SANE AND TO 
RECEIVE THE BENEFITS OR SERVICES, 



In my six months living in 'the San AntQnio Housing Projects , 
, I witnessed six suicide attempts « ^You' might^ be interested in , 
knowing that lalmost all of. the suicide attempts had- at the core 
another disappointment - a personal love relationship that the 
women had anticipated would have helped them and t^ieir children ? 
f^nd "ECONOMIC SECURITY" or a way out of poverty^ and instead, 
they found themselves heartbroken, pregnant^ and emotionally abused* 



WOMEN 'ON WELPARE (POVERTY) ARB AT AN EXTREME DIS- 
ADVANTAGE TO ENTER A SOUNG, GOOD MARRIAGE, BECAUSE 
OP THEIR ECONOMIC CONDITION WHO WANTS ^TO I4ARRY AN 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM? 



r uHt pummertime, the apartments were so liot that the 
famxly woitld ^emain outdoors and not go to bed until liOO or 2:00 
'a^iftp v^hen . . started to get cooler. Then they and the children 
el^ep 1 .incL are termed shiftless. In the winter^ we would 
pile bia'^kets .* coats ^ etc*^ to keep ourselves warm because the 
one heater ^rd he heat from hhe stove's oven did not suffice 
to keep jpu. ^;nient wirm* 

A p !r V ncome t^^ps a woman and her family in a poverty 
LSf a ^on!vti6n that as a general rule causes great 

^sical, ' c Tg.i .^al and many times ^ moral damage not only 
to the wo ' %i%o to their children ^ » Healing this damage 

is very s . y ^ sometimes impossible* . i found that women have 
few option" op^. t^o them in their struggle out of poverty. I was 
forced to mo * of the housing projects because I came down 

with rheumatjc ^ I had an option to move — the women 

^ have none. 

As we dii^a^HB^ A su^ntions to these many problems, the 
women would express morr criticisms of the existing welfare 
system thdn doi- 5, the publir at large* To them the welfare system 
is beyond repa' % — the on l y solution they found was to find a 
way out of weli jr^. 

\^ \ ' ■ 

PERHAi^S m OTHER .^rOGRAM SO CLEARLY EXE^IPLIFIES 

THE DEEP ROOTED HARJII HL AND DEHUMANIZING EFFECTS 

OF INSTITUTIONAI.1 JED SEXISM AS DOES THE CURRENT 

A.F.D.C. WELFARE PKOGPAM, 

G 3T OFF WELFARE' CAMPAIGN 

The women announced a "Get Off Welfare Campaign"^ and our 
first program effort was to, find employment for the women. I 
did an y&ssessment of the talents and skillo )&^hich the women 
possessed, I found that they had many talents and skills which 
they 'were using as volunteer workers; for example^ raising 
money^^ for the church (drganizing all the carnivals) 7 they were 
excellent volunteer teacher aide^^ helping teachers in the 
classroom and piayground; they were all great social workers^ 
helping many families in the housing projects " they had ax^ 
cellent referral lists. Why shouldn't they get ^paid for these 
services? 

% Scholarship assistance was given to the women by the San - 
Antonio Kiwanis Club to he"lp them attend a San Antonio Junior 
College "Gash Register" course. Thirty-eight women registered ' .. 
for the course. All but two meir^ers graduated with honors and 
perfect attendance. The teachers were suprised at what they. 



called the high motivation of the women ^ in respona© to their 
question of what wa had done, we told them w© had aimply provided 
traniportation and helped arrange child care • Qth^r women learntd 
to type and drive a care. In «ill, we helped 500 women find their 
way off the welfare rolls. 

About 300 women completed a Nurses' Aide program. The raoti-' 
vation gained by succeeafully completing thesa courses had a inajor 
impact on the attitudes of the women. 

THIS MOTIVATION SHOULD HAVE BEEN UHED TO UPQB THE 
. . WpfffiN TO HI ^ER EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT MROC'GH 
PART-WORK, "I - STUDY AND PART AL WELFARJE ASSIS^- 
TANCE AIID MEDlCiiL SERVICES, 



Instead/ we allowed them to get a job. I have examined the 
status of ^ the women in the Nurses' Aide Jobs and I found that they 
are no better off economically than when they were on welfare. 
The women are paid minimum wages — $2,10 to j2%30 an ,hour, Th^ir 
salary does not cover the cost of tranportation to and from work' 
pr for necessary* child care and medical eKpanaes (which many times 
are as high ias food bills). As a result^ 1 found women were 
leaving their children alone at home at night # since maiiy of the 
women were given night shifts. Still the women remained in these 
jobs why? they felt freer, more productive and leos oppressed 
than when they^^were on welfare, 

r Perhaps the ipost seri/bus outcome of this situation is that 
the- women are not abl'e to improve their employment skills because 
they ar^ faced with bare swvival wages which trap them in the 
povepty cycle, a condition which doeg not allow them mobility or 
resources to improve their economic status, I cannot describe the 
extreme frustration of this Experience, 

s . ■ . 

Some of the w;omen and I also ventured into a Restaurant Project, 
With the assistance of the Office of Minority Business Enterprise 
and the Cifcy of San Antonio, the women acutally opened a small 
restaurant. But once again we were faced with the welfare catchi 

' I IF THE WOMEN EA^ OVER '$140 OR $160 (DEPENDING 

• , . • ON THE SIZE OP THEIR FAMILY) , THIY FOUND THEM- ' 

SILVES INILIGIBLE FOR WELFARE. AND IP THEY WERE 

'FACED WITH ANY SIZABLE FOOD, CLOTHING OR MEDICAL 

BILL,' THEY -POUND, THEY COULD 'not EARN ENOUGH, TO 

PAY' THOSE BILLS AND WENT BACK/ON WELFARE. 



The restaurant bloead its doors, and som'tt highly motivatad 
women axperianoed another unsuccessful effort to gain economic 
indapendenoa. ' 

. After all these set backs*- many other' would have quit and 
said "IT I| ^^JOPILISS EFFbRT.'' Well, thay did not quit, .Wa^ 
dacided to investigata and S0a if existing Federal employn\ent 
programs would assist the woman* ' . \^ 

■ ; FEDERAL EMPLOY.MEWT PROGRAMS 

First, we checked into the work incentive program (WIN), a 
■ program oreated specifically to assist A.F ,D^C* tainilias obtain 
employmant. Wa found that .jobs obtained through ttAe WIN program 
ware, for the most part, service jobs which pay an average of 
$2.10 to, $2.30 an hour, jobs the women could obtain without thf 
help of WIN* Again, these salaries do not provide aufficient 
income to support a family of three or fouT, the average size 
of a family headed by' a woman*^ . ' 



WE HAD G^AT DIFFICULTY HELPJNG JOB DEVELOPERS 
SEE THAT 'children RAISED BY WOMEN HAVE THE SAME 
NEEDS AS THOSE RAISED BY MEN, T^AT WOMEN HAVE 
' TO PAY THE SmE PRICES THAT iffiN DO FOR THE MB- y 
CfisaiTIES OF LIFE, A 

We found that 86% of th^ WIN program actaiinis^ratori were 
retired .military men who had ^ilittle or no trainingX ln dealing 
wi th women heads of households * They would spend m^re ,tima 
with the business comraunity seeking job iDpenings thap thay did 
preparing the wom#n for adequate employmant* I had #^raat ^ 
i difficulty discussing with th^m the necessity of traihing women 
for non-traditional* jobs, for example, \ * 

Many of the women rightfully complained that the WIN 
program, which Is designed specifically to help A. F.D.C, welfare 
recipients (901 women) find employmant, helps the employer more* 
yiZS subsidizas employers 751 to 1001 of wages 'paid to WIN pmr- 
ticlpantsi Yet only permanent 'employment, while 89%. fail to 
do so. 

- ^ We^also tried^ to open the doors of CETA (Comprehansiya 
Empldymartt and Training Act) programs to women, CETA sponsors 
do not 'encourage women to fill their manpower slots, j^hy?, 



Because, they saAd, "women with a family are so unreliable," 
They claim that "hiring women would we^ki^n their program." 



- The Solution is Compreh^nai^ya Welffare Refo^-m 

Many yeara of serious thought, consideration, and evalua- 
tion of -effective Welfare Reform measures has taken place. One ' 
of the early (1972) Innovative Welfare Reform proposals was / 
promoted by now Senator Daniel P. Moynihan, thfc i working for ' 
the Nixon adininistration in the.White House Domestic staff, ! 
The proposal, called the Family Assistanae Plan,. or H.H. 1, 
presented and passad both House and Senate Committee hearings 
in the 92nd Congress.! Then, Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Elliott Richardson termed K.R, 1 as "revolutionary 
and expensive ".2 J ' 

1 ! 

1. 

Tha major provisions H,R* 1 were a guaranteed annual 
income for all Amerieang; single parents with children over 6 
years of age would be required to worki a job .would be guaranteed 
by the Federal Government to those in the required to work ca- 
tegory ; a supplemental wage and earned income tax credit would 
also^be provided* The Bill was defeated in the floor of Coifgreas 
beqause the Sill was too eKp^nsive for some and for othari the . 
cash ^ benefits were too low/ 

In 1974--Miohael Barth^ George J , Carcogno and John L, 
Palmer r through the Institute for Research on Poverty— Univer^ 
sity of Wisconsiri-Madison aga^n examined the major' Welfare . 
Policies embodied in H*R/ 1 through their book "Toward an 
Effective Income Support Systems Problems^ Prospects and 
Ghoi^ea*" This bobk offers a great deal of foresight/ wisdom 
and Welffare Refcwi innovation. . 

President Carter made-' Welfare Reform a major campaign pro- 
mise/ and after his election he asked Secretary, of Healthy Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Joseph P* Calif ano^ to undertake the gigantic 
job of developing a Carter Welfs^re Reform proposal. Some of. 
the best minds in the country ware brought together to ^develop 
the plaii— -persons from the Brookings Institute, such as Dr. Henry 
Aaron who became Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 
and Michael C. SartH from Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare led the team within the 'Department of Health Education 
and Welfare, 

Because of my six and more years experience , working in. the 
area of Welfare Reform, I waf asked by' the NatiDnal Women's 
Political Caucus to chair^ their National Welfare Reform Task 
Force* I found myself working, closely with President Carter's 
staff advocating Comprehensive Welfare Reforin* I feel proud 



to hava playad a aignifioant part in the Walfarfe Reform pro- 
posal and to have contributed to the changes made by the 95th 
Congress' Welfare Re forw subcommittee to improvt anS^ strengthen 
the President -a proposal. 

President Carter announced his Welfare Reform proposal on 
August 6, 1977* He stateds 

■ - * ' * ' . . 

"As I pledged during my campaign for the ^ - 

' Presidency 1 am asking the Congreaa to abolish our 
existing welfare system, and replace it with a job- 
oriented program for those able to work and a simpli- 
fied^ uniform, equitable cash assistance program for 
those in need who are unable to work^ by virtue of 
disability, age or family circumstarice.^ The program 
for Better Jobs and Income I am proposing will trans- 

^ form the manner in which the Federal governnient deals ' 
with the income needs of the poor, hnd begin to break 
the welfare cycle." ^ 

"The progr^ I propose will provide i 

Job opportunities for those who need work* 

~ A work benefit for those who work but whose 
incomes are inadequate to support their 
families. 

— inconp Support for those able to work part-time 
or those who are unable to work due to age, 
physical disability or the need to cart £or 
' Children six years of age or 'younger* "^ 

The Carter Welfare^ Reform proposal addresses and does pre- 
sent measures to resolve the key or major problems in our country 
current welfare system, it hits at the heart of cost vs.. benefit, 
dependericy and work incentives* 

The Honorable James Gorman, U,H. Rep^resentative from Cali- 
fornia becaune chairman of the House Welfare Reform subconmittee; 
he introduce^ the administration's proposal as H* R* 9030* The 
proposal was grfeatly improved by the subcommittee through its 
hearings process in which many citizens including myself^ ex- 
pressed many suggestions for innovative changes # that did in 
fact strengthen the Bill., It became H*R* 10950. 

I bflieve key Welfare problem areas in our current Welfbre 
systOTi are resolved in H*R* 10950 th^oufh the following measuress 

A. Cost vs* Benefit Problem s 

• ■ ■ . 94 
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A tlatlQna l In come Policy would be created -^--^ 

The propQsal would create a single and uniform CASH" ASSlS- 
, TANCE PROGRAM for poor persons in the "not required to work'* \. 
category (elderly^ handicapped^ blind, dieabled, abandoned , 
children and single parents wi'th children below age 6) * 

- The proposal would provide for universai coverage 
based on economic need and would establish nationally " 
uniform eligibility^ rules* 

- ApF,D,C, (Aid to Familifs with Dependent Children) , f^od 
stamps/ and the.S.&*I, "program would bs phased outi 
monies from these programs would be utilised in the 
cash assistance program. 

" The cash assistance income would be 65% of the poverty 
level; States would receive incentives to raise the 
income to the national poverty line. 

- Faderai annual benefit income for NOT -required to- wor^k s 

a* single parent family of 4 $4,200 
\ bt Aged, blind or disabled person '$2,500 
c. Aged, blind pr disabled couple $3,750 

B, . De psndency"^ and Work Incentive Problem r 

^ T HE BETTER JOBS PROGRMtS WOULD ENABLB PERSONS TO WORK 

AND SECOME ECONOMICALLY INDSPENDENT . 

- .H.S# 1O950 would assist poor *^persons who are able to . 
work find and retain employraent* Persons in the "required 
to work" category would be single parents with children^ 
over, 6 years 'of agei two parent families; individuals 

' and childless couples. 

- Private Sector employment is the focus of the "Better 
Jobs Program" for persons needing public assistance 
and those who are in the required to work categoify. 
The major Incentives for Private Sector employment are 
provided in the bill, ^ ; ' 

a. \ A supplemental income would be provided to the ^ 

family provider who is working dn a minimum w^ge 
Private Sector job and also a Public Service job. 

b. j?rivate Sector workers , eligible for Public -Assistance, 
wou3^d also receive an mldditional earning incentive ' 
through an EArned ^Income Tax Credit provision. 

* - A Sublie Service Jobs Program would be. created to assist 
; tho^a not Iblft to , obtain Private Sector jobs. 



Thtt bill providne for ^veragt of expensei reaulting 
from job activities (tfansportationr child amrm) . 

- Participation in approved training program aatisfieB the 
work raquirenQnt . \ , 

Jobs are specifieally targeted for^ fam^liea with children 



Child Care — (Ma j or Working . Women' a issue) 

The bill provides that single parent families with children 
under 14 may deduct' ahild care coats :up to ^^50 for one 
^'jhild^ 1300 for two or mofa children from earned income # 

A., 

Five percent (51) of the fundinq for the Administration 
of the jobs program would he available to CETA Prime Spon* 
sors to pay for child eare. 



Example Cases - — '^ Better JoLg Pro^rain 

l.V BASIC MINIMUM INCOME 

^ . * ' _ ^ .. ■ ' -A 

The annual inconie level for single parent families who %rft 

not required to work is $3^000^00 for a family with one chlld^-i'^ 

and $4 > 800 #00 for a family with four children* The annual in^ 

_ come for families required to work with full'-tine w6rker is as 

followa^i (MOTEi. all figures include the basic Federal .income 

floor and da not include state oupplementation) , 

4 person family (mother^ fathar and 2 children) - with private 
sector jobs , . 

$5^512 wages (min, wage $2,65/hQur) 
' 1^444 wage supplenient 

' •425 Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) 
0,361 ■ ' 

'4 |)erson family (mother,, father and 2 children) with a public 
" sarvice jobs ^ 

15,512 wages (min, $2,65/hQur ' ^ ^ \ 

lv'442 .wage supplement 

. ,4 person ^family (mother, ^ 3 cfcfildren all over 6 years of age) 
mother expected to work full-times 

. a) Private job - same as in example 1 

b) Public job r s#ma as in eKampla 2 v \' 



4 person family (mother, 3 child ten one under 6 /ears of age) 
mother not expected to work receives $4,200 $4, 800 it" 4 children 



2. EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT — APPLICABLE FOR PRIVATE SECTOR 
EMPLOVMENT ONLY , 

The Earned Income Ta5c Credit is availabla to taKpayarS' who- 
provide mora 'thin half the support of any child or diaabled in^ 
dividual and who meet certain other apeeified oouditions* The 
credit is aomputed as foUowsi 12% of earned ineame ug the 
crfdit bake whiph is ^13^000 for a family of.2r $3^600 for a 
tamily of 3f $4,200 for a family of 4,^ The basa' continues to 
increase by $600 for each additional family member up to a 
maximum of $6^000* The credit would phase out at a rate of 6% 
when a family's adjusted gross incbmi\eKoeeded these amounts* 

EKample I g 

Family of^3 earned income ^ $3^600 
^ 1,^ 12% X 3|000 ^ 360 ' \ 

2, 3600^ 



3. 6% K 600 ^ 36 

4. 360 '^^'36 ^ $324 EITC 

EKample 2 i 

Family of 4 earned incoine ^ $3^600 

l'2% X 3600 " S432 \ 
EITC - $$32 



Example 3 ; 

Family of 4 earned income ^ $4 ,300 

12% x 3600 a S432 
m, 4300 * 3600 ^ 1700 
^3. 6% X 600 ^36 , . 

4. • 432' - 36 - $396 bItC 



OtHBR ADVANTAGBOfJa PROVIg IONS PROVIDED BY H.R, 109 50 . 

1) Covm^n singles and dhildiess couple^ riot prev^lpusly 
dovared by Federal or Staha WeJ.fiiri programa Vfill be 
eligible for assistance . 

2) Ma reduction for shared household if both units eii- 
gibXm for aid. Reduction of $66 .S? monthly if ahated 
with #n elif^tble unit. 

3) 27 Statas do not h^ve A.tSD.C, Uneniployad Path#t» 
prograins (U.P. program)^ H.R. 10950 'should enable 
states to eraata such progranis * 

# 

4) Eliminated 100 hour work rule. * 

5) Ail benefits in cash, 

6) Uniform Federal rules ^ application proeadurei uniform 
needs and assets test - BETTER ADMIWISTRATION * 

7) Hearing and apppeale righto standards of promptrieaei 
: privaay safeguards. 

-8) Child not penalized if stepparent doesn't providt sup** 
pott. 

A 

9) JOBS - mothera with children undar 7 not riquir^d tc 
work. Also not required to wrk if child naeds ipeqial 
oara. If ohildren 7-14 ^aars must TOrk psrt-fcittii during 
sahool hours. 

10) Jobg must be at least minimiM wagi i will be adjusted to 
reflect average area wage rateg, fkvmragm muit be $7, 700| 
maximum $9,600 (oan be Inotreasid by lOt). Joh mUit pay 
equal pay for #qual work, mst bi nOji-disarlminatoJry 
' and provide equal employmant oppQ^tuiiity - relmbuifs^m^nt 
for reasonable job searoh exp«iisa|« 



' **perhapa thja most innovative and important aspeot in H.R* 
10950 is the SUPPLEMENTAL INCOMl-"'aiid the EARNED INCOMl TAX 
CREDIT provision both ehoourage Privatcj Saotor^ Bmployinanfe whieh ^ 
is kay to resolving, not only Welfare problimi but also a major 
part of our aountry'i tanemployment probleKia* Tfjs^a t^o pro* 
'visions would inake a major impaqt on tjna^liftg vom^n who ar^ 
family heads (many who are now on l^tlfare) w wotk-'-^-primar'ily 
beoauia the supplemental inoome would inortaii^ ,^h#i^ ^kriiing 
power. The majority of women (801) work for mlnimuw %tf&g#s^ it 
is diffioult to support a family of four Oil a winlmym waf4 job- 



TsKts Welfara Reform Propoflal 
(An experience with program staff) 



Staff conipetci adequate staff training, and poflitiys 
work #Hpo^l«nc# working with low^inteome women play a major r*o 14 
in the auceep or failure of any project. A good program idea 
without adequately trained ataff to implement *the program aan 
turn into program failure and a waste of haKpayers money A 
TeKat eKperlenoe perhaps oan best demonotrate the serloUehess of 
this prablem, f 



Tn 1974| I atartid to do aome ground work for A.P.D*Ct 
Welfii^0 R^fort^ T.egfelatif^n in the stata o£ TeKns, The eKperienae 
obtained from the San Antonio houelng projeota and the nationwide 
coiriiitjl t^tJoni with low^incom© women through the Women's Bureau 
proieot gave me a good knowledge base for welfare reform legla-* 
lationi I felt it would be a good idea to baee the legialation 
on the oreation of on« or two A.f .D.C» eduoation and employment 
welfare refor^^ models that » would foous on aselstlng women heads 
of famlllei >beoome aelJf-aupportlng, 

I thought it would be a good idea to aleo' foou« the legis- 
lation at model project on obtaining institutional ohanga. It 
is dlffioult to ohange bureauoracieSf so I thoUght giving ad-* 
mlnlstrative responaibillty for the implementation of a areative. 
model project idea would help the TeHas Department of Human 
Resouroea respond in a oreative manner » then eKperienelng suo« 
oess in tht naw approaches under its own jurlsdiotlan * instltu^ 
tlonal ohange would follow* 

I sought and obtained the support of the Te^as Women *s 
Polltieal Caucus- — of whioh I am a member-**to Indeed oarry out 
this legislative projeot. The Caucus, with great enthusiasm 
and support r endorsed the idea as a Texas Cauous priority effort 
and our lobbyists and I Immediately started to lay the ground 
work for our welfare reform model projeots» 

I endsd up writing the legislation myself^-the legislation 
la in tha following page entitled -*A.F«L.C* Bduoatlon and imploy^ 
ment Act - H.B. 17S5." . 

State Reprasentative Xrma Rangel# the first TeKaa MsKloan^ 
Amerlaan state elected legislator introdaoed ,the legislation as \. 
her priority legislation. After a great deal of work It passed 
the fexas legislature and was signed by Governor Dolph Briscoe # 
June IS, 1177. 

Our psofaltm started soon niter the Bill was slgnedli. Thm 
Omptiwmwt of Human nm$QM*ta%s was du# to run out of monay for a 
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pet project oalled Project PACEi a career-education program for 
welfare raeipitnts involving Texas junior colleges. The direc- 
tor of Project PACE was asked to become the director of our 
AiF*D.C* Education and Employment Act* Rather than starting to 
develop and organise the Innovative imodel project, and his 
staff started to Implement Project PACE. Our project w^a flao 
uaed to seek federal monies to develop a "Family Independenae 
Plan^** Taxaa Welfare Reform. The "Family Independence Plrsn" is 
a recycling of the^same existing welfare progranis^ which I be- 
lievf , continue to keep women as /dependents. 

I was hired as a consultant by the Department of Huhan Re- 
sources (D.H.R.) to assist in the implerr^ntatlon of the Texas 
A*P.D.C. Education and Employment Act. have nbver worked so 
hard in my lif y-----trying td got. the legiolation; we v^prked so 
hard to pass^—trying to correct the work of fiftean oj more 
state civil sorviaQ employees* 

\ ' 
Our battle is wi^h state civil servants who bring with 

them years o^')eKperience working with welfare as it nov exists i 

with all its notions of dependency^ sexism and many times racism* 

/ 

I fait weary^ exasperated and dioillusiohed with the in- 
ability and insensitivity of institutions to respond to tha needs 
of poor women ^ with their inability to assist women to become 
economically self-supporting* Is it impossible? I hope not, 
I resigned the consultantship with the Department of Hum^n Resour- 
ces i it was an impossible situation* The lesson I learned from 
this experience is that welfare depattinents are not able to cope 
with employment-— the notion of becoming self-supporting* Perhaps 
this is so because Oepartments of Human Resources are for the 
most part social workers Social workers are trained to be 
counselors; their approach is clinical and academic in their 
efforts to resolve problems of the^ poor. ' 1 balleva if poor people 
had a job they would have an opportunity to buy counseling ser- 
vices— *lf they needed such-*--then they would contrdl tha typ« 
of services given them* 



Texas A.P.D.C, Education and Employment Act 

H.B, - 1755 



A BILL TO BE ENTITLED AN ACT \ 

\ 

relating to educational opportunities and assistiinQa In 
obtaining Employment for persons receiving certain public assistance . 
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Bl' IT\ EXACTED lY THE LEGISLATURE OP THE. STATE. OJ" TEXAS; 

Saetion I. SHORT TITLE. This Act may be cited,. as; the 
, A.F.D.C./Educatioi^and Employment Act. 

Section 2'. ^FINDINGS AND PURPbSES. The legislature finds, 
. and declares as follows 5 ' ' ' 

t (1) Thara. ara mor# than 90^000 hpusaholds' reQalving aa- 
V sistanca through thaA.F.D.C. program. More than nine of tha 
N tan (96%) A.F.D'.C. hpuaaholds ara haaaad by wpmen, Tha Stata 
q£ Taxas apenda mora than aubatantial funda in provdding ap^ ^ 
proSiniataly'$3,600 annually in aaaistanca and saryicaa ^ • whiffh 
includii financial grantar food stampai day garef madioal 
^ sarvices.^ and adminiatrative ovarhead, Eaat af forte directed 

at assisting A. P^D,C* heads of families to be aGonomidally aalf- 
. . aufficient have had limited effect in reducing the^ welfare rolls , 

(2) A*FbD*C* caretakers have many handicaps when entering 
the job market, .Lacking marketable skills i "they are relegated 
to low-paying, jobs ^ Thus^- th^a is often an economic disin- \ " 

. centive to go to work. The vast majority of A,P.D/C. qaretakets / 
ara^unable to earn enough income to *off set child-care ; and trans- 

' portation expenaea. Becauae of sexual^ and^ racial discrimination # 
* job availability la limited to a narrow range of career choices^ 
many^of which do not ofier a^a much as the Jederally established \ 
minimum wage, . A majority of A,r,D,C, cafetakers have not attained 
an adequate educatiQnp Chances •o^^effecttve employment ar(i\ 
:. peduced, /■ ^ ' ' ^ ' ^ -'.^ 

. ^ (3) a viable solution is* a Texas A,P*D,C. Bit^lo^Snt ah<r'™^ 
Education. Pilot Rroject .established by this Act. Thir pilot 
project wiil provide the necessary experienca and basis to give 
new dit^ction to Texas and national A. P. D.C, welfare polidies^ 
It is the intent ipn of thia legialation/to provide assistance 

; from poataepondary vocational training institutionsV aommunity' 
colleges, univeraitiea^ C.E.T,A. (the federal^ Comprehenaive 

'^^ImployAient and Training Act) , akiUs centers', induatryi on-the- 
job training, and other related employment, education, and aocial 
Service agencias. , 

Section 3* A,P,D,C, EDUOITION MID^^LOYMINT PILbT PROJECT, 

(a) The A,P*D,C. Education and Employment Project 
ia establishfd. ^ The pilot project is administered the Statt 

' bepartmant of Pvtolic Welfare, and the department shall adopt 
the ruler necessary for its implementation consistent with this 

Act. ^ - ^ ^ , / , 

(b) The purpose of the' pilot project is to develop an 



effeatiya means ©f assisting and aneour^ging parsdna who art 
• raaeiving A*F*D*C# assistanGe to baeome salf-suf f iaient membsrs ; 
/ nif f^pn^mf^y p^'^^'^^ ng-^^b^m yi th ^fQca - bional and g eneral ^eau-^ _ 
V catiortal opportunitias and wi'th aaslstanQa in obtaining ana 
ra.tiLining.amploym^ In this "A.F.D^C." meane aid to 

Camillas ^i€h dapandant children author izad undar Tha Pubiio 
Walfara Act of 1941'/ as am#ndad (Articla 695g/ Vernon's' 
Tixas Civil Statiutas) • ^ 

tfa) *The pilot project is financed with state monay^^ . to 
the axtfnt provided by legialati^e'. appropriation, and with any 
federal rooney obtained for the ;purpose,* The department may 
also accept private grants and. donations^ for thi pilot project, 

(d) * To qualify for participation in the pilot project, 
. a person^jnust be eligible to receive A.F»D#C, assistance from > 
the department.' ^ * \ u . 

Sectioh. 4. EDUCATION COMPONENT. 

(a) As af component of the pilot project, the department 
^ sHalJL develop art education program designed to provide oocu- , 
^ pational, and' general educatiqn f or ^er¥6ns participating in the 
pilot project,, using, to the "extent practicable, .contfnpnity 
colleges, dollegyis, universities, and other educational insti- 
tutions in this state that elect to participate in the educa- 
tion program* Participation of an educational institution in 
the education ©rogram Is subject to the apprbval o£,jthe depart- 
ment* The department shall consult with partlcipatinf^ -edoacatidn 
institutioils in developing curaficula for^the education program. 



(b) The department may^'^reimburse ptrticipating educatio 
institutions for all or any part of the costs of proyiding ^ ^ 
educational aervib#s liaderVthf program established by this 
section. * > : , - i 

(c) Xn developing the education prog^^, the department 
shall emphasize training in skills or trades that of f er /the 
opportunity for earning power in 'excess of the federal minimwn 
wageV as illustrated by, but notf limited to, welding, c^pentry, 
electronics^, data processing, ^paraprof essional work,^ and, machin- 
ist trades." ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 



Sec tioa S . EMPLOYIffiMT COMPONENT . 



(a) As a component of the pilot project, the department,^ 
after consultation with tl^e Texas' Employment Conmission, j^shal 
develop an employment program designed to ^sist persons parti- 
cipating in the pilot project in obtaining arid rataining employ- 
ment and to provide 'them with on-thlt-job training., / 



(b) The depa3ftment shall astablish a number of pilot 
sitas in both rural and urban areas of the state to administer 
^tha pifogram on a loml Imrel* The departmant may contract 
* with private non-profit aorporations to administar the site 
offibas, . , 

(d> The site offices may contract with 'employe rsr pros- 
pective amployarsv or' labor unions' to provide on-the-job training 
' or apprentieeships f or project participants. In placing pro- 
ject participants in ppsitions in which they receive on-the- 
job training^ the site of ficas shall emphasise training in' the 
kind of skills and , trades specif led 'in Section 4(c) of this 
Act, . 

Cd) The site offices may. contract or enter into coopera- 
. tive agreements with pthep publicly financed employment programs, 
to provide job placement services. ^.y 

j (e)' In staffing the site of f ices ^ ^ the department or non- * 
profit rcorporatiori shall employ^ to the greatest. extpnt practi- 
V ('cable^ persons who are. eligible to rMeive A»J.D,C. assistance ^ 
, from the department and who have the knowledge and eKpprience 
.required for the positions. ; ^ : 

7(f) Each site office shall attempt to place each project 
participant in employment" commensi^«te with his ability train- . 
ing^ and experience. / ^ - . ^ 

Section 6. WliLFARE^ SlRVIcis CON'raNUED. Within any . 
— l±^teati^ns^itipes#d^ -la^^y— chil d <3a re i ; hea l th — - ^ - 
services^ transportation ^ and other welfare , services to which . 
a person-was entitled at the time he became a participant- in * 
the pilot project are continued after he. obtains employment 
for the period of time and to the extent the department 
determines necessary to allow. the person to adjust to the da- 
.inands of a self-sufficient life. The department by rule shall . 
estabiUsh standards for determining when arid to what extent 
the services are discontinued.- ^ ^ ■ \ 

- Section 7. ADVISORY COMMITTEl. 

' (a> The Coimnisaioher of Public Welfare^ with approval 
of the . State Board of Public Welfare^ shkll appoint eight ' 
pe^rsons tO; serve as mambers of an .advisory comnittee f or ' the 
pilot project. Vacancies on the advisory conmittee are filled 
in the same manner. / 

(b) In making the appointments to the advisory eomnitt^ef 
the commissioner shall give consideration to the ethnic and 
sexual makeup of the state in an effort to achieve fair rep- 



rasahtation and shall attempt to appoint at least one pereon 
from, business, labor, local government, and the general rule. 

(a) Advisory committee menJD.ers serve for the duration of 
^.the pilot pro j act and receive no compensation, 

Cd) The advisory committee shall, elect a chairman from' 
aundng its members. The commissioner shall designate one mem- . 
ber to se rve aa a hairman until the c oimnittee el©s ts _a _chalr- ^ 
' mari*\ The cQmmittee meets at the call^ of the chairman at- "the 
place specified in the call. ^ 

Each mender of the advisory committee is entitled 
to raimbursement for actual and necessary travelllig and' lodging 

expenses incurred in attending meetings of the committee, 

■ ■ . ■ . -.^ 

(f) The 'advisory committee shall \monitor and evaluate 
the pilot project and report to the department in the manner 
prescribed by department rule. The conmittee may, include 

recpmmendations in its report. ^ - . ' - 

. - ' '-»^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ -. 

(g) 'The department shall, providle technical and adminis- ' 
trative assistance to ^e advisory committed. - 



Section 8. MINUAL REPORT. The department , shall prepare 

; an anhual report evaluating the* pilot projects 

- ■ . ■ ' ^ ^ 

. Seption 9, EXPIRATlbN.^ Tftis Act expires August 31/1983. 



■'Section 10. EMERGENCY. Thi importance of this legislation 
and the crowded condition o| the calendars, in both houses create 
an\ emergency and an imperative piiblip necessity that the cons- 
titutional rule requiring bills to be read on three several , 
days in each house be suspended, and this rule is 'hereby' suspen- 
-'ded, and that this Act take effect and be -in force from and - 
after its passage, and it is' so enacted. 



This was a good Welfare^ Reform idea, which was mismanaged 
^.^-~by good people who basically do not know how to halp women be-, 
come aconomically^ independent and who also do not really want 
to sea , the Welfare system changed, ^ ^ ^ 



A COMMUNITY WELFARE. PI FORM PROGRAMS MODEL 



^ r. hava disaov^ red that if womeh want to Sj|fe-. program ehangaa 
thay will have to find av manner of demonstrating HOW SUCH PRO- 
rG^MS SHOULD OPEHATE. , * ' ' 

r-:'-. '. - - ■ ' *. ■ 

In Sept sn^ar 23,^ 1977 ^ l called together alavan wom^n 
iImJc/ Chioana^ White ^ Mtive Amarican) and together- wa or-* ^ 
giiiizid>.^he National Woman's Program Development, Inebrppratad / 
<N^p); as^^nbn^ eorporation* . The, purpose of NWPD was 

to will assist 

^oman improva^their aconomic^ eduaationalr fan^ly and soqial 
lives* tha^^: young to develop model pro- , 

■^jects that Da^be dupHcatad nationally, with emphasis on 
programs that wi^^l help low- income and minority woman and / ^ 
thair families , ^ 



Low- Income Woman's fanploymant Modal : s 

V Thanks to ^Alaxis Herman , Director of the Woman's Bureau, 
U# S . ; papartmant of Labor, the MatlonaL Women ' sTProgr'am Devel- 
opment received its first year's funding, to administer a modal 
'project for waman heads of flandlias on A*F.D.C; helping them 
to /Obtain rad retain employment* The corporation will work 
*with low*income womyn each mdnt^ in a ^spacialiiad pre-employment 
; tralninqf pragraA that will help the women obtain battar\ jobs* ^ . 



PROGRAM OSJECTIVES ^ 

To dayalop a lowTincome wbinen's employment model 
progrfon for women ^ho are able to worki 



2» ; To assiit lOw-incQma women throughv^supportive andj 
individualitigd, job preparation training to become] 
\eGohomically self-suf f icianti ^ , i. 

3. To work with employars in assisting them to absorb 
a naw flow HDf women workers, ^ - 



; PREPARATION lOR EMPLOYMENT ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ Tha (^NatipnalcrWomen'^s Program Development staff selects 15 
l6w*incoma woman ^ each month and provides each with a ^onthrl'ong 
supp6rtiva' training course with amphasis ' on the following: 



1> - Raaiistic axpactatdona of employment ; 



2. CaM€r guidance with group Interaction in reiation to 
' life planning; , " . 

.3. ^Dphasis is placed in placing women into jobs or train 
ing for jobs in non-^traditional areas* 

, 4. Utili:^£*tion of existing community rasouroas and ©thar 
: supportive agencies ^ including child care^ ' 

■ ' ■ ^ \' ' ' ■ , 

. %. ' ■ -- ■ ■.. ■ . . ■.. 

5.^ Skills asaeiament and self -evaluation; ' , ' : . 

I - " ' ■ ' ■ • 

. 6« Peer and group support", ■ 



. . ; , ■ SMALL INCENTIVE I 

\ Recognising the low incOTie levat af prospective trainees r ^ 
;MvW#E.D* has allocatiad incentive fcr purposae of providing each 

the trainees with a minimal fund for purchaseV of suitable 
particles of clothing pra-^employnient training wear ^ ;The 
/staffs' many of whom havs^e been in former welfare, related s^itua- • 
tions will also assist the .trainees in organization of life- 
style demands o^f regular N^amployment. 

. . . . . . . , ........ _ ^ . ....... 

Low- Income Woman's Employment Progrm Process * \ 



1*-; OUTREACH - Women who hive a great economic need and who 
^« * also have a ehanca of sucjceediAg* in the working world. ^ 
- Oatr^ach" aspects . also include transportation and child 
* care arrangements * r ^ 



2* ; j6b PREPARA^IGN - Assessment .of ikills and self-evaluation^ 
aptitude -and attitudinal evaluation* ^ » - ^ 

3. felffiLOYMENT READINESS CLASSES - Through- staff and au^ertted 
I ^ ^fioi^Bhop specialists and -special consultants^ intanse 
training will be provided in \ the fallowing areas s 

■ a. Splfrconfidence - En^hakis on aasertivenessv training* 

• ■'■ . :■ . " ..... ■ 1 : ■ ■ . V . . - ' : X , : -^-^V: 

b. Career Options — 'Role models and films to acquaint 
" trainees wit^^ of employe nt possibilitias. 

Nontraditlonal Job Orientation, 

d. Personal Appearance and health. 



JOB/SKILLS 'TRAINING 



Each tr&ipes is assigned by Job Devaloper to one of the followingi 

. a, . Job -~ with primWy emphasis on pl^^ in Private Sector 

]':-^''\^'smA nontrMitioMl employment^ paying higher: than minifnum^ ^ ; 

-"•""^\':.-:^ag;es*^\ : ^ '\ - '\ * /} . 

v bV Training V programs Working with existing Private Seator - 

■ t^rai^ pUcament o£ trainees with aer^nstrated;; 

;^ . in oertain professional fields for available training 

■'-.s- prbgrama*^.- ■ /. ' ■ ^ ^ ■ y - 

;CETA '-^ — ^ (Comprehensive Edueation and Training Act) v^--^- when 
^ individual evaluation indicatasr tether sk^^ develdpmeht ^is 
ifteoeisary before entry into job market* ^ - \ ; 



• ^ ^ COimSELING-MOMITOHING , . V; : ' 

Follow-up services. W trainees after plaqement^. on jpbi oi 
in" training programs td provide advice and support in.' adjusting 
to .new environment and Jin resolving difficiiltiea,* - 



EVALUATION 



^ Performance pf tr^Aneas while in joH-readiness phase anS 
after placement is *eva|.uated, step-by-step.. ' , ' 



1 ni 



Footnotes 
*» 

^ -Sooial Sicurity Ammantoanta of 1972, Report of the. 

^Conmitft^-a Pinanaef Unitad Statas Senate, H.R. I. 

■ r ■ ^ ' ■ ■ . - ■ ' ' 

^ ^ibid, page 1285^ . 'V 
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